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As to the future the policy of the Republican 
party is clearly outlined by its organs and lead- 
ing men. When Congress meets and the elec- 
toral votes are opened, it will insist that Congress 
has simply to count the votes, and that the 
question whether the electors truly represent 
the State is one to be decided by each State for 
itself. If the result is a majority for Mr. Tilden 
the Republicans will acquiesce, and trust to time 
and future elections to correct the violence and 
intimidation in the Gulf States. If the result 
is a majority for Mr. Hayes he will be inaugu- 
rated, and the Democrats must trust to the fu- 
ture to punish and prevent frauds in the 
Returning Boards of the States, if fraud there 
has been. If the Democratic House undertakes 
to withdraw from the joint session, the Repub- 
licans may be expected to remain and the count 
will goon. The Democrats either have no defi- 
nite policy, or prefer to keep it from the public. 
The papers have given birth to several revolu- 
tionary schemes; but they have peeped to-day 
and died to-morrow. The Constitution makes 
no explicit provision for the failure of Congress 
to count the votes; but, presumptively, if the 
votes are not counted before the 4th of March 
next, when this Congress expires, the President 
of the Senate will become President of the 
United States until a new popular election can 
be had. 





The Louisiana Returning Board has conclud- 
ed its public session and will have announced its 
decision before our paper reaches our readers. 
The Democratic Committee, with marvelous 
bad taste, have assumed that the Board will re- 
tain Republican electors, and have issued an ap- 
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peal to the people of the United States on that 
assumption. Gross outrages were proved, and 
their existence is not questioned. Since -the 
sufferers were invariably Republicans the asser- 
tion that these outrages were not political 
requires from the people a remarkably easy cre- 
dulity ; whether they are sufficient to turn the 
vote of the State is uncertain. That the elec- 
toral vote of Florida and South Carolina is 
for Hayes is unquestioned. Some Democratic 
journals, including the Springfield ‘* Republi- 
van,” which is very unjustly accused of being 
“independent,” recommend various plans for 
stealing an electoral vote, the latest being to re- 
fuse the Republican elector of Oregon his cer- 
tificate because he is Postmaster, and award it 
to the next highest candidate, the Democratic 
elector. 


The outcry against military interference in 
South Carolina was spoiled by the official publi- 
cation of the fact that the military did not in- 
terfere. The contestants were excluded from 
the House by an officer of the State Govern- 
ment ; the United States soldiers simply pre- 
vented outbreaks and violence. Finally both 
organizations, a Republican and a Democratic 
House, got into the chamber together, and when 
last heard from were holding sessions side by 
side, both speakers occupying the desk, and both 
sets of members carrying on public discussion. 
The ridiculousness of the situation has thus far 
prevented the farce from becoming a tragedy. 


The immediate effect of our political diffi- 
culties on business is illustrated by the declara- 
tion, apparently official, that there is no prospect 
of continuing the funding of the new loan 
abroad until the Presidential question is settled. 
The purchase of bonds has entirely stopped. 
All business suffers*from a general paralysis; 
benevolent and missionary causes are at a stand- 
still; and churches find little heart for their 
spiritual work. On the other hand, the dimi- 
nution of imports indicates a present and pros- 
pective economy, and a less balance against us, 
or a greater balance in our favor, at the end of 
the season. 





The unveiling of the statue of Daniel Web- 
ster in Central Park is appropriate at this time 
as a memorial to one who saw the danger which 
threatened this country from afar and met it, 
and for the time averted it. The later days of 
Webster were overclouded, and he was less than 
he had the might to be because the spiritual 
and the moral elements were almost unknown 
in him. He was of the earth, earthy. But he 
was mighty. His was probably the greatest 
brain, in a secular point of view, that New Eng- 
land ever had. Considering his whole personal 
influence on the development of our legislation 
and on our courts of justice he ranked among 
our greatest citizens up to the time of his fall, 
in March, 1850, Like the sons of Noah we may 
well go backwards and throw the mantle over 
him, recalling only his earlier and better days. 
For in those days his service to his country was 
very great. The West and South leagued against 





the East, New England especially. The con- 





spiracy was gathering for a year or two. Web- 
ster foresaw it, and he not only studied the 
questions involved but he also concluded that 
Hayne, of South Carolina, would probably be 
chosen to develop the attack and, acting on the 
theory that every man repeats himself, he sent 
to South Carolina and got all of Hayne’s news- 
paper articles and pamphlets and studied them. 
to take the measure of the man, and elaborated 
his speech, which was ready, the most of it, a 
year beforehand ; and when at last Hayne did 
make the assault, it was in answer to a short 
speech of Webster’s ; and all Washington rang 
with the boasts of Southern men that they 
had overthrown the ‘‘ Northern Lion.” The 
triumph lasted but for a day. Webster’s reply 
was probably the greatest forensic triumph that 
ever eccutred in American history ; and it had 
an effect on our public policy and on the doc- 
trines which have now had their culmination on 
the battle-field, more than any other single in- 
fluence that ever was exerted. 


The monument to Mr. Greeley, put over his 
grave at Greenwood by the contributions of 
compositors, is another worthy memorial of a 
great man, but of a widely different measure of 
greatness. His power lay in his strong moral 
convictions. He sometimes blandered, but 
never dallied or shifted; his intensity prevented 
him at times from secing the truth, but he never 
concealed it when he did see it; he lacked often 
in courtesy, but never in courage; and his strong 
moral purpose gave that character to the New 
York ‘* Tribune” which bas survived his death, 
and has made it his noblest monument. The 
poor ambition to relinquish the grander work 
of journalism for the lower one of the politician 
was the one weakness of his life, and it may well 
be buried with him. 


The arrest of George H. Gaulier, for the cir- 
culation of vicious art and literature, illustrates 
how widespread is this malaria, and what homes 
and institutions are threatened by it. Mr. 
Gaulier had been a teacher in several of the 
foremost schools in New York and Brooklyn. 
These had served him as a market for his sale 
of indecent stereopticon pictures. The inde- 
fatigable Comstock detected him, and the evi- 
dence was so overwhelming that Mr. Gaulier 
pleaded guilty. Parents cannot assume that 
their children are safe because the school they 
attend is fashionable or the companions they 
mingle with belong |to the cultured classes. 
Sacred confidence between parent and child is 
the only protection. 


Princeton has taken the latest addition to her 
endowment fund to increase her corps of pro- 
fessors by the addition of four to her faculty. 
Running to brick and mortar is an American 
folly, and our beach is strewed with shells which 
are very handsome but have nothing, or next to 
nothing, in them. Princeton has had constant 
accessions of new life since Dr. McCosh was 
called to its presidency; but its gifts have gone 
into buildings until its body is too big for its 
soul, There is no reason why it should not be- 
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come the peer of Yale and Harvard; the North 


Atlantic States are large and populous enough 
to sustain three universities. It is at the same 
time broadening out its scope by electing a 
professor of architecture, a branch of knowledge 
with which every well-educated American should 
have some acquaintance since every well- 
educated American hopes at some time to build 
a house for himself. 


The Chamber of Deputies in France have fol- 
lowed their refusal to continue the support of 
army chaplains with a decided negative on Min- 
ister Dufaure’s proposition to increase the ap- 
propriation for priests’ stipends and clerical schol- 
arships. The sentiment of economy, strength- 
ened by the opposition to all septarian appro- 
priations, was too much for the combined power 
of the priesthood and the administration. 
Prince Napoleon made a sensation by denounc- 
ing the encroachments of the clergy, and urging 
the reduction in expenses recommended by the 
Committee of the Chamber. 


The Russian Mediterranean fleet, which is no 
match even for the fleet of Turkey, has sailed 
for the United States. The organization and 
concentration of her armies continues. It is 
semi-officially announced that a good under- 
standing has been established between Russia, 
Germany and Austria, the two latter powers re- 
maining neutral. If Turkey is to have any 
European defender she must find it in England. 
Mr. Carlyle indorses the views of: Mr. Glad- 
stone ; and the latter publishes an article in the 
‘* Contemporary,” urging England to give sym- 
pathy and aid to the Greeks, who are taking this 
occasion to obtain some relief from Turkish 
mal-adminristration. 





THE PRESENT AND THE FUTURE. 

N the present political chaos there are some 
+ facts and principles indisputable and worthy 
of attention; Ararat peaks that rise above the 
waste of waters and indicate the solid ground 
that is to appear. 

I.- The evils of the South are of her own pro- 
curing. They are not Northern inflictions ; 
they are the logical sequence of those actions 
against which the North protested, and which 
the North bore long without resentment, and 
resisted only with the sword when the South at- 
tempted to subvert the foundations of the Gov- 
ernment. ‘The South took its chances, and 
must abide by the issues. A wound may be in- 
flicted in a moment, but it will not be healed in 
a year. The evils of the war were not over and 
healed when peace was declared. The South 
brought on insubordination and rebellion in a 
few months, but the war lasted for years, and its 
abuses are yet filling the South with complaint. 
‘They are a part of the risks taken when war 
was declared. The pinch is of their own pro- 
curing. Gen. Gordon speaks loud when the 
white man suffers, when his heel is touched by 
the toes of the United States soldier. But 
thousands of blacks were driven from the polls, 
scores and hundreds have been killed, counties 
have become scenes of anarchy, and there are 
no telegrams to fill Northern papers. When 
the soldiers stand at the State House door these 
partisans send forth a wail and sit in sackcloth 
and ashes over the wrongs of the poor Southern 
people! Upon the two States that were most 
vicious and insubordinate have fallen most se- 
verely the troubles of reconstruction. It was as 
if the voice of God had said, ‘‘Slavery shall 
punish the slaveholders to show that I delight in 
jnstice and hate oppression.” 

II. The Southern States collectively, with 
their accumulated suffering and their altered 
condition and their perplexing problems of re- 
organization, have so condneted themselves as to 
extort admiration from all fair men. It is not 
in human nature to kiss the rod—and the South 





have not been given to kissing the rod. For 
fifty years they were supreme. They said to 
one man, ‘‘ Go,” and he went, and to another, 
**Come,” and he came, not only in society, but 
in politics. Their unbounded wealth is gone, and 
their social condition is revolutionized, Those 
who sat under the magnolia tree now sit under 
the thistle—and is it a wonder that they com- 
plain? Is it a wonder that they do not enjoy 
the luxury of their desolation ? In the main 
they are vigorous and industrious, and their ten- 
dencies are good. As a body they are adapting 
themselves to their changed circumstances. 
There have been outrages, cruelty, abuse, but 
the twelve or thirteen States demand and de- 
serve credit for the conduct they have pursued. 

III. We shall have no second civil war. In 
Europe nothing is so much dreaded as a dis- 
puted succession. But in this country there 
have been fifteen Presidents in a hundred years. 
There have been twenty-two elections, at which 
a great people have decided the question of suc- 
cession without sword or bayonet. We are a 
thoroughbred nation, and, like a thoroughbred 
horse, where others break down we stand the 
strain. In 1844 the Plaquemine frauds in 
Louisiana robbed Clay of the vote of that State. 
Whether he would have become President had 
he received that vote is open to doubt; but the 
whole Whig party believed that Polk was elected 
by gross fraud. What happened? There was 
no riot, no revolution, no civil war. The peo- 
ple yielded to necessity and saved the law, 
though it was corrupted. The same thing ec- 
curred in New York State when Jay was elected 
Governor and George Clinton was counted in by 
indisputable fraud. In that case also the people 
submitted and waited until the next election, 
when they overthrew their adversaries and tri- 
umphantly elected Jay. In the long struggle 
which grew out of slavery what did the North 
do? It bore patiently every strain, and used 
oniy legal and moral force. The violence of the 
war was of the South and not of the North. 
South Carolina assailed the flag, and the hand 
that struck it was smitten with paralysis. 
Whatever decision is made in regard to the 
Presidency, the North by both partes will 
accept it, no matter what suspicion of fraud 
there may be, and will look to the future for 
redress. And the South will not attempt vio- 
lence. It has no biood to spare. It is pale yet 
from the wounds of war—and Buchanan is not 
now President! 

IV. The whole people, irrespective of party, 
must unite, will unite to forbid, to prevent the 
will of the nation from being vitiated by fraud. 
The dangers of riches, of corrupting lux- 
ury, of the complicated machinery of govern- 
ment, are not the greatest that this nation has 
to face. The administration of the vote is in 
imminent danger. There has been no conscience 
as to the duty—the religion—of the vote. Voters 
have been bought and sold in the market. Leg- 
islatures have been purchased because it was 
cheaper to buy wholesale than retail. If 
the fraud advances and determines the sa- 
cred choice ef Chief Magistrate, we shall soon 
be no better than Mexico. We cannot afford 
a President elected upon a fraudulent count- 
ing of votes. If there had been a fair elec- 
tion in South Carolina, Florida, Louisiana 
and Mississippi, there would have been a 
majority for the Republican party. Force and 
intimidation have been used, and a fraudulent 
vote, not expressing the will of the people, has 
been brought about by threats and bloodshed. 
But that there have been wholesale frauds on the 
one side does not justify frauds on the other. 
Better that your antagonist should be elected 
than that your friend should be chosen by one 
tainted vote. If Gov. Hayes should become 
convinced that there was fraud in eounting the 
vote in Louisiana, every trae Republican will 








hope that he will make himself forever illustri- 
ous by saying, ‘* 1 will not sit in Washington’s 
seat without Washington’s party.” 





TO A MOTHER. 


\7 E cannot well publish your letter without 

danger of disclosing its author. We can 

best answer it by indicating certain general 

principles which may guide you, and perhaps 
others who suffer from a like perplexity. 

I. The husband is the head of the household 
not because he is the superior of the wife. He 
may be greatly her inferior. But every organi- 
zation requires a head. The private may be 
wiser than his captain, the clerk than his em- 
ployer, the cabinet officer than the President - 
but in each case the subordinate recognizes the 
superiority in position of one who may be infe- 
rior in character. In the ideal household there 
is no question of superior and inferior, Love 
settles all. Husband and wife learn each other's 
strength and weakness, and each knows how to 
yield and how to get the full fruitage , 
other’s wisdom. But there are few ‘deal hag 
holds. And in those that are not ideal the road 
to peace lies in the wife’s acquiescence in the 
truth that the husband is the household’s official 
head, She may yield respect to the office even 
when she can give but scant respect to him who 
occupies it. 

Ii. It is in the government and training of 
children that the gravest questions are liable to 
arise. For then conscience and love are en- 
listed, and it is not always easy for the mother 
to know how much she should yield to the 
unjust commands of an exacting, an imperious. 
or a selfish husband. In general the husband 
should leave the care and training of the younger 
children to his wife. Women are natural teach- 
ers. Mothers are ordained by the very fact of 
maternity to their office. The husband, absent 
at his work throughout the day, is in no con- 
dition to carry out in practical application his 
own principles of training, if he has any—and 
most fathers have not. At night, wearied with 
incessant care, he is in no frame of mind to 
serve as a wise appellant court from the decisions 
of his wife. But, if he undertakes to direct. 
submission is better than resistance. That is, 
it is generally better for a child that he suffer 
almost any specific act of temporary injustice 
than that he see his father and mother quarrel- 
ing over him. And he will sce it; no eyes are 
sharper to discern than the eyes of children. 
Bad government 1s better than anarchy. 

III. Silent tact will conquer where contro- 
versy would be endless. The silent wife is the 
wise wife. She listens to the husband’s behest : 
she does not argue ; she does not resist. When 
he is unjust she complains not. But her chil- 
dren find in her a refuge, a harbor, a resting- 
place. She never criticises her husband ; she 
never suffers them to criticise. But she sets 
influence against authority and conquers peace 
as the sun conquers March. The boisterous 
north wind is no match for the soft blowing 
south wind. 

IV. Ill success in business is no excuse for 
indifference in religions devotion or for cold- 
ness in domestic love. But it frequently pro- 
duces them. Many a sensitive wife attributes 
to apathy what is only due to worry and care. 
Many a husband who would not let his wife 
suffer for bread will let her starve for lack of 
love, and know it not. Many eyes that would 
be quick to see a flesh wound are blind to heart 
wounds. More’s the pity. But for such blind- 
ness we know no other sovereign remedy than 
gentleness, patience, love and much _ prayer. 
The weeds grow up and choke the seed ; it is, 
however, a rude hand that would pluck them 
out, for so doing destroys the seed with the 
weedy growth, Patience! The cold heart is a 
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pupil, and you are God’s ordained minister to 
teach it love. Weary not in well-doing. 








IN ALL THINGS. 


|S agearparegias is not a quality exterior to man, 
\ which is infused into him as something 
separate from his own personality: it is that 
name by which we designate all right human 
volition, emotion and action. Where, therefore, 
a man’s whole carriage of himself is according 
te certain great moral lines and emotions, he 
has religion—that is, he carries himself relig- 
iously; for the fullness of a religious life is not 
that which experiences a class of high emotions 
alone. Religion is made up of intellectual ele- 
ments, of imaginative elements, of profound 
moral emotions, of volitions, of education—in 
other words, of everything. It is the whole of 
the mind acting rightly, for right ends under a 
right inspiration, so that it is like a harp that 
sounds aright through every string, from the 
highest to the lowest. 

It is just as much a man’s religious duty to 
do things which are not ordinarily called ‘* re- 
ligious,” as to do things that are. A man is 
acting religiously who is transacting his proper 
business with energy, equity and fidelity. That 
is a part of his religious life just as much as it 
would be for him to sit in prayer-meeting and 
sing sweet hymns and join in the communion 
of prayer and in fellowship. We are not thin, 
shadowy men, because we are Christians. Chris- 
tiuns are not men whose blood is pretty much 
ull sucked out of them, and who move around 
almost without touching the ground with their 
feet, and who live in a serene world where noth- 
ing disturbs them. Weare not to be emaciated, 
etiolated men, for the sake of being pure and 
good. The typical Christian, the ideal Chris- 
tian is strong, full on every side, earnestly doing 
whatever it is right for anybody to do. 

Not slothful in business; fervent in spirit; 
serving the Lord, is the Christian’s motto. 





Wantep.—We are constantly in receipt of 
letters from men and women asking our aid in 
getting for them employment. We are heartily 
sorry for the unemployed; an employment bu- 
reau, which should bring work and workers 
together, would do a good service to the com- 
munity; but this is not our function, and we 
could not attempt it without neglecting present 
duties. Even if we knew of openings, and we 
do not, we could not recommend our corre- 
spondents without examining their references 
and acquainting ourselves with their character 
and capabilities; and this evidently would be 
impracticable. There is but one employment 
to which we can direct them. The publisher of 
the Christian Union wants an agent in every 
large city and in every county in the country. 
Any person willing to work can get employment 
in this way, and compensation according to his 
ability. For that purpose he should secure, if 
possible, a recommendation from his pastor and 
write direct to the publisher of the Christian 
Union, who will furnish him with particulars, 
if his references are satisfactory. 





NOTES. 
~Mr. Beecher’s lecture appointments for the 
hext three weeks are as follows : 
Monday, December 4, Providence, R. I. 


Tuesdag, : 5, Boston, Mass. 
Wednesday, i}, Leominster, Mass. 


Monday, ™ ll, Natick, Mass. 
Tuesday, ef 12, Lawrence, Maxs. 
Wednesday, ” 13, Dover, N. H. 
Thursday, ” 14, Chelsea, Mass, 
Monday, sa 18, Lynn, Mass. 
Tuesday, 19, Brocton, Muss. 


Wednesday, - 20, Winsted, Ct. 

—Several subscribers object to ‘“*The Barton 
Experiment” on the ground that the tenor of it 
is to let down ministers and church members in 
the public estimation. The author can only say, 

We speak that we do know and testify that we 
have seep.” There are many places in which, as 





at Barton, the apathy of the righteous is more 
fraught with harm than the misdoings of the 
wicked, and Christians should find fault with the 
fact instead of with the expression thereof. Tem- 
perance books too often present reformatory 
schemes, and their results, in such a shape that 
however interesting they may be to the tempe- 
rate they are seldom attractive to those for whose 
good they are intended. 


—The Chaplain of the Colorado State Senate is 
a Negro, Rev. B. F. Watson, of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. There are no colored mem- 
bers in either branch of the Legislature, and Mr. 
Watson seems to have been chosen without regard 
to race. 


—The fact that one of the principal Customs 
officers of New York city who ‘has just resigned 
was a well-known Democrat, and yet had held a 
high position for a term of thirty-eight years 
under varying administrations, is one worthy 
the attention of the class of political grumblers. 
The defects in our civil service we have frequent- 
ly criticised, and shall again; but that all is not 
partisanship, and that faithful and intelligent 
service is recognized even in the Custom House, 
are facts to be known and to be grateful for. 

—The ‘Liberal Christian” announces some im- 
portant changes in its character. It will be here- 
after called ‘“‘The Inquirer.” The liberal Chris- 
tian is always an inquirer, but he should always 
be something more; and we trust that the ‘In- 
quirer” will not always, like Pilate, be asking the 
question *‘What is truth ?” and never answering 
it. It also announces that the publication of the 
paper will be intermitted from the middle of July 
to the middle of September, and immediately 
adds—is it possible that it is ironical’—: ‘‘It is 
with great satisfaction that we pen these lines, 
and we trust that they will be read with no less 
satisfaction by our subscribers.” 

—Closing statistics are coming to hand from 
Philadelphia. On Friday the Centennial build- 
ings were sold at auction, bringing in the aggre- 
gate $296,160. Their original cost was $2,500,000. 
The main building was bid in by the Permanent 
Exhibition Company for $250,000, and will stand 
permanently where it is. Its first cost was about 
$1,600,000. The remaining $46,000 were divided 
among the other buildings in like proportion. 
Machinery, Horticultural and Memorial Halls 
were not sold, as they do not fall under the juris- 
diction of the finance board. 


—A circular from the office of the Press Com- 
mittee of the Internationak Exhibition informs us 
that 5,330 representatives of the press visited the 
Exhibition. This number includes 356 correspon- 
dents from Europe and Canada. Pennsylvania 
sent 1,070 newspaper representatives, New York 
805, and Illinois 338, these being the three largest 
delegations. 

—On Thanksgiving Day a statue symbolic of 
Religious Liberty was unveiled at the Centennial 
Grounds. It is the gift of the Israelitish Order 
of B’nai B’rith in the United States, and was, ac- 
cording to the original plan, to have been raised 
and dedicated during the progress of the Exhibi- 
tion. It represents Religious Liberty as a colossal 
female figure protecting an emblematic figure of 
Faith, while Intolerance in the shape of a serpent 
is at her feet writhing in the talons of an eagle. 
Mr. Ezekiel is the artist, and by him the statue 
was presented to the Commissioners. It is a 
pleasant evidence of the appreciation in which 
the Jews hold their American privileges, that they 
have thus sought to hand down to posterity in a 
permanent form a certificate of the religious free- 
dom that they have found here. Nowhere else 
on earth have they enjoyed such immunity from 
persecution of all kinds on account of their relig- 
ious belief. 

—There has been a misapprehension about the 
fortune alleged to have been made by the inven- 
tor of wooden tooth-picks. The original idea 
was that the manufacture of the substantial 
wooden article would be remunerative, but it did 
not pay until the discovery was made that a soft, 
brittle wood was the proper thing to use. On 
this principle tooth-picks are now placed on the 
market, and as it takes on the average six supple- 
mentary picks to remove the splinters soculiine 
from the primary use of one, it is obvious that 
the demand must be enormous. 

—In view of the threatened danger that women 
will become fond of shooting at a mark with the 
rifle, thereby endangering the lives of men 
through constitutional inability to keep their eyes 
open when in the act of firing, the ** Times” sug- 
gests the introduction of field-mice on all shoot- 
ing ranges. It holds that no woman will visit any 
range, much less take the approved recumbent 
firing posture, when there is a possibility of mice 
in the vicinity, 





INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


1. Did you really mean to say in your late paper that the 
words, * Lay your deadly doing down,” are bad theology, and 
evil in practice or faith ? 

We tried to say just what we meant in that 
editorial. We will try again in smaller compass : 

I. No man has anything to do to secure the 
grace and love of God. That flows freely frem 
God's own nature. It is unpurchased and un- 
purcbasable. 

II. But while it is to be accepted as freely as it 
is offered, it does not do for us what we ought to 
do for ourselves ; it is not to be relied upon as an 
excuse for spiritual sloth; it is to be accepted as 
an incentive to more intense Christian activity. 
In conversion and after conversion every man has 
something todo. Because God works in you, you 
must work out your own salvation ; because you 
are purged from your old sins, you must “give 
diligence to make your calling and election sure.” 
That is Biblical theology, and it is common sense. 

2. Dear Sir: L looked with interest for your paper last night. 
Was disappointed to find that you didn’t make a practical ap- 
plication of your excellent article to “Disappointed Voters.” 
Could it be you intended it for Democrats? Turn about is 
fair play. 

No. We rather intended it for the Repub- 
licans ; and ever since we have labored to promote 
cheerful acquiescence in the decision of the lawful 
authorities. Two principles are essential to the 
perpetuity of free institutions: the submission 
of the minority to the majority, when the minor- 
ity ere sure that they are right and that the 
majority are wropg; and the submission ,of the 
people to the decision of disputed questions by 
the regularly constituted authorities, whatever 
may be their character. We must rely on time 
and public sentiment to right whatever is wrong 
in their action. These two principles are the key 
to the *' politics” of the Christian Union. 

3. ** Do the Scriptures preclude the idea of another revela- 
tion or great teacher? I ask because of my interest in the 
writings of Swedenborg,”’ etc. 

Not directly. But the Biblical revelation is so 
complete and comprehensive that to those who 
accept it in its fullness no other or further revela- 
tion seems necessary, except such as is afforded 
by the Spirit and the providence of God in each 
heart and to each life. We cannot condense a 
treatise on Swedenborg into a paragraph. He 
was a great and good man, some of whose theo- 
logical views have permeated other churches than 
the Swedenborgian, and to their great advantage. | 
Much of his teaching is spiritual and beautiful. 
That he was an authorized revelator of otherwise 
unknown truth we do not believe. 

8. B. B.—‘‘Abbott’s Commentary” will, when 
completed, cover the entire New Testament. There 
are already published Matthew, Mark, and the 
book of Acts. Luke and John will be pub- 
lished next year. Abbott's *‘ Dictionary of Relig- 
ious Knowledge” is published by the Harpers, 
and is both theological and Biblical. It is bound 
in one good-sized octavo volume. Of the otber 
Sunday-school helps which you mention we can, 


” 


‘from our own personal knowledge, recommend 


the following: ‘‘The Teacher’s Bible”—the best 
Bible there is published; ‘‘ The Bible Word- 
Book”—a great deal of information in a very little 
space; ‘‘ The Bible Text-Book”—an indispensa- 
ble aid to the topical study of the Bible; *‘Cruden’s 
Concordance Condensed ”—the best small con- 
cordance, but we prefer the complete edition ; 
“The National 8.8. Teacher”—the best monthly 
so far as we know; and the “S. 8. Times ”—un- 
questionably the best Sunday-school weekly in 
the country if not in the world. ‘‘Smith’s Bible 
Dictionary,” in four volumes, is the best book of 
the kind for scholars, but the condensed editions 
are inferior to the original; of them the best is that 
published by the Appletons, and edited by Rev. 
Mr. Barnum. The Tract Society publish a set of 
excellent maps at a very low figure and a good atlas. 
We should expect from our knowledge of the au- 
thor that Mrs. Craft's ‘‘Open Letters to Primary 
Teachers” would be an excellent book. But we 
are not familiar with it. 

E. T. S.—We can no more tell you the cause of 
or the cure for your depression, without personal 
conference, than a physician could prescribe for 
you without seeing you. Spiritual depression is 
in general of three kinds. Sometimes it proceeds 
from nervous exhaustion, and the remedy is rest, 
generous diet, and possibly tonics. Sometimes it 
is produced by the secret consciousness of some 
sin that rankles like a splinter in the flesh—a 
quarrel with a friend, a covert dishonesty in busi- 
ness, a past wrong unrepaired. ‘Then the remedy 
is immediate, thorough repentance, accompanied 
with whatever confession and reparation circum 
stances require, Sometimes it is caused by a 
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habit of self-centering thought, and a lack of 
restful, trustful reliance upon Christ. Then the 
remedy is a gradual growth in the disposition of 
faith, usually a life education in the school of suf- 
fering. ‘‘Tribulation worketh patience; and 
patience, experience ; and experience, hope; and 
hope (when it is the child of such an ancestry) 
maketh not ashamed.” 

J. L. D.—Human nature approves and applauds 
that which is generous, noble, heroic, virtuous— 
in a word, whatever is god like in men. If not, 
then such passages as Matt. v., 14-16, and Phil. 
iv., 8, would be meaningless. But whenever these 
virtues inaugurate a conflict with men’s selfish or 
dishonorable schemes, then there comes enmity 
and persecution. All America admired and revered 
liberty until liberty began to threaten slavery. 
The Jews crucified Christ, not because he was pa- 
tient, gentle, loving, catholic, courageous ; on the 
contrary, at the beginning of his ministry these 
qualities gathered to him immense congregations. 
They crucified him because he rebuked their sins, 
and specifically because his influence tended to 
bring to naught the ambitious projects and pur- 
poses of the leaders of the nation. Whenever 
truth and goodness declare war against falsehood 
and selfishness enmity is aroused; not because 
truth and goodness are in themselves hateful to 
men, but because they endanger schemes and 
prosperities that are dear to men. 

W. A. T.—Lay aside the notion that ‘‘the ex- 
treme delicacy of my sensibilities” indicates the 
‘undeveloped qualities of a great mind.” Un- 
developed qualities in a mind are worth no more 
than the undeveloped legs in a serpent. Stop 
thinking about yourself—what you are or can be- 
come; and begin to do something. Stop reading 
Byron. Neither reflect on your gloom nor on 
your ecstasies; the one is probably as un- 
healthy as the other. Get a class in a mission 
Sunday-school and use the developed qualities of 
your mind in the prosaic work of teaching. Ex- 
periment will prove whether you are ‘‘apt to 
teach,” and if you are the providence of God, aid- 
ing your own earnest and resolute purpose, will 
open to you some avenue to genuine usefulness. 

INQUIRER.—The parable of the Ten Virgins por- 
trays pictorially two classes of professing Chris- 
tians, one of whom “get religion” once for all, 
and count on a past experience to save them ; the 
other of whom account religion a life, to be kept 
only by a constant supply of divine grace; who 
recognize the truth that it is not enough to light 
their lamps, but it is also necessary to keep them 
replenished with the divine oil ; that do not satisfy 
themselves with one meal of manna and live in 
the recollection of it, but that seek day by day 
their daily bread. The foolish virgins lacked di- 
vine grace ; a present, personal, helpful, day-by- 
day Saviour. 


PHILLIPS BROOKS. 
By CHARLES F. THWING. 
oo . spirituality, analysis of 
human character are the three chief charac- 
teristics of the preaching of Phillips Brooks. 

The earnestness of Phillips Brooks is the earnest- 
ness of a man who realizes the infinite value of a 
human soul. As Pascal in his *' Pensées” glories in 
the degradation of man without Christ and in his 
nobleness with Christ, so Mr. Brooks rejoices in 
those divine and eternal elements which are ‘‘ part 
and parcel” of the character of every man. To 
him the life of every man is an awful and a solemn 
fact. Every man, however humble, is too noble, 
too god-like to strive after happiness ; it is only 
nobleness, purity, devotion to the True, the Beau- 
tiful and the Guod, that is worthy of the work of 
his God-given powers. 

This earnestness is indicated in the tones of his 
voice, in the rapidity of his utterance, and in the 
intensity of his action. His voice, a deep basso, is 
at times like the north wind as it moans through a 
forest of oaks, and at times as tender and sympa- 
thetic as the zephyr in a grove of pines. The force 
and strength of its tones indicate the force and 
strength of the convictions that it utters, and its 
tremulousness suggests the longing of the preacher 
to help those who need help. His utterance is 
exceedingly rapid; it is a Niagara. There is no 
prominent speaker in the country, Dr. Patton, of 
Chicago, and Mr. Moody, perhaps, excepted, who, 
so far as the writer's knowledge extends, ap- 
proaches him in this respect. Mr. Brooks rushes 
through his sermons Jjke a locomotive descending 
the Sierras, seemingly eager only to reach the 

end, But such rapidity savors rather of earnest- 











ness than of levity. So much has the preacher 
to say that each word must at once make room 
for the next that is pressing forward for utter- 
ance. The intensity of his action also indicates 
his great earnestness. There are two methods by 
which orators move an audience. The one is by 
the expression of their feelings; the other is by 
their suppression. In the one case the orator 
raises the gates of self-control and lets the full 
current of his emotions flow, hoping that it will 
bear his auditors to that point of the argument 
where he desires to land them. In the other case, 
the orator only hints at the vast flood of emotion 
that is piled up in his soul. The imagination of 
his hearers is thus aroused, and the effect thus 
gained may be greater-than that achieved by the 
‘‘exaggerating” method. Mr. Brooks adopts the 
latter method. He only suggests the depth and 
fullness of his emotions, and is constantly curb- 
ing the manifestations of his feelings. In general 
he avoids all dramatic action; usually speaking 
on one low key, seldom moving outside of a circle 
of four feet diameter around his reading desk, 
seldom gesticulating. When he reads from manu- 
script his eyes are constantly flitting over his con- 
gregation, and when he speaks without notes, as 
he usually does in the afternoon, he looks directly 
into its face. 

All confess that Phillips Biooks is a most spii- 
itual preacher. To some of his people his sermons 
seem like a new revelation. Not a few regard 
him with a bit of that feeling with which Rev. Mr. 
Dimmesdale’s congregation look upon him in 
‘‘The Scarlet Letter.” I have heard sermons 
from Mr. Brooks as tender, sympathetic, spiritual, 
as anything that Thomas 4 Kempis or Fenelon 
ever wrote. Professor Park calls him the most 
‘‘ Biblical” preacher in Boston; but it is the 
spirit, not the letter, of the Bible which he 
preaches. A text is to him only the clothing of 
some human, some divine thought; a sermon is 
the stripping off the clothing, and revealing the 
life that is hidden beneath. His sermons are either 
the unraveling, the explanation, of one of God’s 
thoughts, indicating that the separate threads 
were originally gathered up from human experi- 
ence; or, they are taking these separate threads, 
as they are found in life to-day, weaving them 
into some Christian principle, and stamping this 
principle with God's name. They indicate 
either how a Christiane principle can be applied 
to human life or how a principle of human na- 
ture is connected with Christianity. Greater simi- 
larity in topics, method and purpose exists between 
the sermons of Mr. Brooks and those of Rev. F. W. 
Robertson than between those of any two dis- 
tinguished ministers of this century. Mr. Brooks 
has for years studied the sermons of the lamented 
Brighton rector; and, as he told the students at 
«Andover a short time since, some of them he can 
repeat almost verbatim. He is not, however, a 
copyist. That parallelism of topics which so 
charaeterizes Robertson’s sermons Mr. Brooks 
uses only occasionally, and less frequently at 
present, it seems to me, than two years ago. His 
spirituality is as great as Robertson’s, and his 
knowledge of human nature, his power of psy- 
chologic analysis, is even greater. ; 

This power of psychologic analysis Mr. Brooks 
possesses in an eminent degree. He seems to un- 
derstand, as fully as it is possible in the present 
condition of knowledge, the philosophy of human 
nature. He subjects the most common events 
and facts of life to philosophical principles. I 
have heard Harvard students confess they learned 
more philosophy from one of his sermons than 
from a lesson in Bain or in Porter. His power 
of analyzing the effect of the same motives on 
different individuals, and of different motives on 
the same individual, of separating principles into 
their component elements, of finding out the 
dangers to which all principles, however compre- 
hensive, are liable, is indicated in every sermon. 
In fact, not a few of his sermons seem to be 
studies in human nature. 

His illustrations are few; and whenever used 
they are woven into the warp and woof of the dis- 
course—not patched on, as so many illustrations 
are. They are proof, moreover, of the truth of 
that principle which Lessing points out in the 
‘*Laacoon,” that the best iJlustrations are those 
which concern successign in time, not co-existence 





in space. 





AN UNDENOMINATIONAL CHURCH: 
WHAT IS ITS STANDING? 
By LEONARD BACON. 
\ 7 E hear, now and then, of a new church 
which describes itself, or is described by 
others, as ‘‘undenominational.” One such I 
have heard of in Massachusetts ; and I dare say 
it is not the only one of the new formation. 
Others I have heard of occasionally at the West, 
where there seems to be some call forthem. I 
judge that, taking the Atlantic States and the 
interior together, there are a good many of them, 
—perhaps enough by this time to constitute a new 
denomination,—the Undenominational Churches. 
What sort of churches are these ? What standing 
have they, or ought they to have ? 

I begin by assuming distinctly—what the ques- 
tion seems to imply—that they are churches in a 
legitimate and Christian meaning of the word ; 
for otherwise there is no need of any farther in- 
quiry. Let it be conceded, then, that a certain 
religious society, called undenominational, is a 
church of Christ and not a syuagogue of Satan— 
that it meets on the Lord’s day for Christian wor- 
ship, and for instruction by an intelligent minis- 
try of the Word—that it observes, in one form or 
another, the Christian ordinances of Baptisin and 
the Lord’s Supper. It is not a mere audience 
gathered around some sensational orator, but 
really a church in the accepted Christian mean- 
ing of that word, and (taking my own interpreta- 
tion of the New’ Testament, 1 will add) in the 
Scriptural meaning of that word ; but it is of no 
denomination. 

I assume that this undenominational church is 
in fact, though not by denomination, Protestant. 
It is on this side of the line which divides the 
Protestant ‘denominations from the Roman Cath- 
olic and the Greek, as well as from the old Ori- 
ental schisms. It acknowledges no infallibility 
in the Pope, nor in any council—ecumenical or 
local—ancient or modern. It exists by **the right 
of private judgment,” inquiring for itself, and 
every member of it inquiring for himself, with 
whatever help can be had, what the Scriptures 
teach concerning God and the way to be saved. 

Let me also assume that the church in question, 
though undenominational—perhaps ostentatious- 
ly so—is nevertheless, in fact, evangelical. It has 
a gospel of salvation for men—salvation from sin 
—salvation by penitent faith in Christ ; and it 
finds the authentic and only authentic record of 
that gospel in the Bible. To the question, 
‘*What rule hath God given us whereby we may 
glorify and enjoy him ”’ it can answer, formally 
or informally, (without even knowing the West- 
minster Assembly), ‘‘ The Word of God, which is 
contained in the Scriptures of the Old and New 
Testaments, is the only rule to direct us how we 
may glorify and enjoy him.” 

I may assume another point, if it be another: 
this undenominational church requires of those 
who offer themselves to be members of it some 
credible profession of faith in the Christian relig- 
ion—that is, an intelligent profession of faith in 
Christ as a Saviour; and, while requiring of its 
members that they shall know and profess what 
they believe, and shall frankly answer the ques- 
tion, ‘‘ What think ye of Christ ’’—it is not reluc- 
tant, but ready to tell other churches what the 
faith is which it holds and intends to hold forth. 
A church, if it be a church, believes something, 
and is neither unwilling nor unable to tell what it 
believes. The church (if there be one) which 
makes no profession of its faith in some intelligi- 
ble way has no claim to recognition. We may 
say, then, that the undenominational church now 
under consideration has some known platform, 
written or unwritten, of the principles in which 
its members are agreed and which they unite to 
maintain and propagate. It may be shy of bind- 
ing itself to any syntagma of theological proposi- 
tions; but it must have some known faith on 
which it stands to invite Christian disciples into 
its fellowship, and on which, as being ‘‘ the faith 
once delivered to the saints,” it asks recognition 
from other churches—or at least from other 
churches of the same undenominational char- 
acter. 

There is no violence in these assumptions, for 
our inquiry relates only to churches—not at all to 
any society which is not a Christian church, or 
which gives no credible evidence that it is a Chris 
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tian echureh. These points, then, being conceded 
in regard to a church whieh chooses to consider 
itself undenominational, I think we ean answer 
the question, What sort of 
suming that it is, really, a Protestant and evan 
gelical church, and 


a chureh is it? As 
postponing, just now, all 
doubt and debate about the terms ‘* denomina 
tional” and 
shall we classify this particular church ¢ 
put it into any known class of Protestant or evan- 


‘*undenominational,” we ask, How 


Can we 


velical churches ? 

To my mind, the question answers itself. 1 
have been taught that among English-speaking 
of the 
there are many 


churches genus Protestant-evangelical 
whose common characteristic, 
distinguishing from others of the same gens, 
and making them a well defined species, is just 
this: 
the Scriptures are recognized as the only infallible 


A ‘‘ system of church government in which 


guide respecting church order and discipline; 
and which maintains that, according to the Script- 
ures, achurch is a company or congregation of 
professed Christians, who, having 
covenanted and associated together to worship 


voluntarily 


God and to celebrate religious ordinances, are 
authorized to elect necessary officers, to discipline 
offending members, and to act authoritatively and 
conclusively on all appropriate business, tnde- 
pendently of the control of any person or per- 
whatsoever.” This defines, exactly, the 
undenominational church which we desire to 
classify. But this is an accepted definition of 
CONGREGATION ALISM,—as nearly authoritative as 
any definition can be.* Our undenominational 
church, then, is just what John Robinson’s church 
was at Scrooby and at Leyden. That was an 
those days, 


SONS 


undenominational church, for, in 
there was no ‘‘Congregational denomination.” 
John Cotton’s church, in Boston, was another. 
Thomas Hooker's, in Hartford, was another. It 
was not the idea of the Pilgrims who came to 
Plymouth, nor of the Puritans who planted 
themselves on the Bay and on the Connecticut, 
that they were instituting what is now called a 
denomination. Their idea was that the churches 
which they were instituting were to be churches 
of Christ and nothing else—churches pure and 
simple. In that day those churches were unde- 
nominational. As a matter of fact, they were of 
the Congregational polity; but they were not 
labeled, one by one, as of the Congregational de- 
nomination. 

I may seem to be uttering a paradox, yet I will 
venture to say that undenominational 
church—so far forth as it is truly a church—ean- 
not but be a Congregational church. It may be 
faulty in many respects and yet be Congrega- 
tional. It may be less discriminating than it 
should be in the admission of members; there 
may be too little of dignity and gravity in its 
public worship; it may be not sufficiently careful 
as to the intelligence, or as to the doctrinal 
soundness, or even as to the Christian earnest- 
ness, of the ministry by which it seeks to be edi- 
fied; its proceedings may be so eccentric, in 
various directions, that the neighboring churches 
prefer, on the whole, not to be in very intimate 
relations with it; and yet, so long as its faults do 
not require us to regard it as no church, it comes 
within the definition of Congregationalism—the 
authentic definition which I have just copied. 
Being self-governed, it is in that respect Congre- 
gational, for the independent self-government of 
every local church is the first element of Congre- 
gationalism. Beng independent, it is constituted 
by the mutual agreement of its members to be a 
ehurch; and such mutual agreement, whether 
explicit or implieit, is all that is essential in the 
church covenant of Congregationalism. Being 
evangelical and constituted by agreement among 
its members on the foundation of their personal 
faith in Christ. it stands on the principle that 
every church of believers in Christ is constituted 
by separation from the ungodly world— the princi- 
ple asserted by the first Separatists from the na- 
tional Church of England three hundred years 
ago; the principle in which Congregationalisin 
had its beginning and has its life. 

The reader will observe that in this inquiry I 
have not committed myself to any definition of 
the words ‘‘ Denominational” and ‘‘ Undenomi- 
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*Punchard’s “ View of Congregationalism.’’ Published 
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national.” JT only maintain that all undenomina 
tional churches, so far forth as they are truly 
Whether 


all Congregational churches are, or whether they 


churches of Christ, are Congregational. 


ought to be undenominational, is a question 


Which, at present, 1 do not meddle with. 





SOMETIME. 
By F. A. F. W. W. 


os ETIME., dear heart—yes, sometinv 
' Thebrighter days will come, 
And floods of golden sunlight 


Will flash across thy gloom. 


Sometime for thee will open 
rhe fairest flowers that be, 

\nd sometime in the future 
The birds will sing for thee. 


To all there comesa morning 
Who wait the end of night, 

For every hour of darkness 
There dawneth one of light 


Then oh, my heart, take courage, 
The east begins to glow 

‘Tis always morning somewhere, 
Twill come to thee I know. 





THE USE AND ABUSE OF 
TESTAMENT BIOGRAPHY. 


By Rev. C. H. Hat. 


OLD 


f iyee use of Old Testament biography is given 
- with authority by St. Paul, writing to the 
Corinthians: *‘ Now all these things happened to 
them for ensamples; and they are written for our 
admonition,”—to demonstrate, ‘‘ that there hath 
no trial (7*7pa6osuos) taken us, but such as is com- 
mon toman” (1 Cor. x., 11-13). They are ensamples, 
or, as the margin has it, types (rvum:%@s—rvzo1) of 
the modes of God's dealing with his children, 


recorded for our admonition (vovfseé:av —an 
emphatic word, containing the notion of jirst 
suggestion, thorough conviction and vivid ex- 


hortation), by the trials of men of like passions 
with ourselves. The writer of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews, the prince of liturgic expositors, 
boldly .challenges for them one and all, for 
Rahab, Samson and Jephtha as well as for Abra- 
ham, Samuel and David, the proud distinetion 
that the ‘‘ world was not worthy of them.” As 
‘*they without us should not,” so we without 
them can not, be made perfect (Heb. xi., 38, 40). 
This use of the examples of the ancient saints 
demands of us the faithful, persistent and cour 
ageous study of their lives and times, to repro- 
duce them vividly and exactly, so far as it is 
possible, that they may each live again before us as 
men of their epochs. The lessons that they con- 
vey are to be had only as this research is honest, 
critical and devout. If one attempts to hide their 
faults, on any recondite theory of promoting a 
more exalted estimate of them than the record 
admits, he is so far disingenuous. If he seeks to 
fill up the blanks which confessedly exist he is 
confusing the judgment of facts, an error only 
less in degree than that of the forger of docu- 
ments. In profane history it is intolerable; in 
sacred history it is at least impertinent. If he 
lacks the bond of sympathy for them just as they 
were he loses the point of their lives and trials. 
To fulfill, the canon of interpretation it is requisite 
to give the darker shades of the pictures as well as 
the lighter. We all need the clearest impressions, 
not so much to show that certain individuals have, 
by God's peculiar grace, towered above their gen- 
erations and caught the first glimpses of the com- 
ing ‘‘ King in his beauty,” as that the good and 
evil mingled in their characters, and that their 
passions, doubts, drawbacks, frailties and failures 
may be apparent. 

The one side shows us the movings of the Spirit 
of God; the other keeps the subjects of the narra- 
tives within our human sphere, near our hearts, 
and held by energetic sympathy. Dogmatism, 
art and devotion combine sometimes to confuse 
the judgment. Dogmatisin finds it necessary to 
shore up its theories by ideals of what ought to 
have been; art has accustomed us to the forms of 
perfected beings, whether in the visions of the 
o’er-fasted monk or}the rhetoric of the ardent 
preacher, and has its trick of substituting an 
imaginary for a real character. It is not many 
years since a divine of the Church of England 
raised a tumult by terming Abraham ‘‘ A Bedouin 
sheik ;’ yet who that reads the encounter of Sir 
Samuel Baker with such an one, far up on the 
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Taecazy, but acknowledges a feeling of pleasure 
to find that the venerable old sheik, with his firm 
sense of justice, his lofty measure of hospitality, 
and his tribal traits thick’ upon him, could take 
his seat as it were under the oak of Mamre, if 
only to say to us, with Isaiah: ‘‘ learken to me, 
ye that follow after righteousness, ye that seek the 
Lord: look unto the rock whence ye are hewn, 
and to the hole of the pit whence ye are digged. 
Look unto Abraham your father, and unto Sarah 
that bare you: for I called him alone, and blessed 
him, and increased him” 

It is probably true that the ordinary pastor 
finds from experience that the average Christian 
mind is just now painfully exercised for the want 
of some practical and comprehensive philosophy of 
the Old Testament. As to the New, they feel that 
the splendor of the ideal of the chief character in 
it relieves them from any special or painful doubt. 
It is when they turn to the imperfect lights of the 
older records that they find the explanations 
given by commentators of a former generation 
inadequate. It is easy to sweep all these questions 
away by the assertion that the lusts of the flesh 
and the world are at the bottom of them. But 
when the pastor reasons from these biographies to 
the questioners themselves, they can get at the 
reality of the examples which he urges. The hue 
and ery which has been long raised against the 
Broad Church school of eriticism has its chief 
source in the timidity which fears to disturb the 
interpretations and inferences of past generations 
of commentators lest the whole structure topple 
to its fall. 
and ‘‘died before God.” 


Uzzah held that theory in his time, 
Many a man has in- 
flicted a mortal wound on his own peace who has 
found himself. more careful for his 7sm than for 
the truth. 

Three sources of abuse of the old biographies 
may be suggested : 

I. Mechanical theories of inspiration. 

Il. A habit of mind which comes as a practical 
rebound from past disputes on Election, and 
reasons that if any one is mentioned in the Bible 
as the recipient of divine favor it stamps his final 
salvation. 

Ill. Failure to appreciate the one great clue of 
the Hebrew story, that God began far down, in 
the subsoil, to lay the foundations of the temple of 
spiritual worshipers; and that all materials save 
those used in this foundation have become useless 
in the spiritual progress of time. 

1. The true theory of inspiration is at last in- 
dependent of the authorship of the various books 
of the canon. Mr. Huxley lately stood among us 
to claim as the tov 6rw@ on which he had a right 
John Milton, forsooth ! 
that as a scientist the habit of his school is to 


to fling an arrow at 
acceot facts as they are; not to rely on the *‘ mar- 
‘y 

rhe 
true theory of inspiration must educate us to the 
(rod did inspire those older 
saints: the proof of it must be the light which 


velous flexibility” of the Hebrew tongue. 
same exactitude. 


flashes from them to us. 
2. When men take the reply of Christ to the 


question, *‘ Are there few that be saved ?” and 
ignore the inferential teaching of the examples of 


direct 
‘* Mother,” 
David saved 7” 
But the next 


the saints for the teaching, they will 
says our little four-year- 
**Yes, my dear, he 
query ‘Was 
Solomon saved’ It is not said that he repented.” 
‘* Yes,” says the dame: ‘‘he wrote the proverbs, 
he must have repented.” Why that must ? Gentle 


critic, pause! 


breathe freer. 
old, ** was 


repented.” comes, 


I do not question the salvability 
of Solomon. It is iy wish somehow to get at the 
philosophy which shall prevent these questionings. 
In iny experience, the older schemes raise them, 
and fail to satisfy our people. 
not, but they do. 


| wish they did 
3. [take in my hand a shekel of oldest coinage ; 
it is not to be compared with the bright American 
double this counterfeit 
because it is dim, discolored—because its letters 
The light which was over 


eagle of vear. Is it 
are rude and worn? 
the nations in those older times brought ‘‘ dimness 
in the vexation” of it. They are safest who value 
truth and goodness as se/f- asserting; who do their 
duty to God and man with intensest presentness 
of motive, trusting the results to the judge of 
all the earth with the child-faith of Father 
Abraham. The instinetive spirit of all secular 
American thought is stealing into our church 
walls, and into the privacy of our homes, In its 
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child-like moods the best thought of our time tells 
us in myriad voices: ‘‘ Let the dead past bury its 
dead.” while we learn all it means to 
* Actin the living present 
Heart within, and God o’erhead.” 





SOMETHING ORIGINAL. 

By Mary E. C. 

N OW, what we want is originality. 

+ nality of thought, of method, of style. 
We know all the sayings and doings, and all the 
old tricks and manners, and we're tired of them. 
Can't you devise something quite out of the old 


WYETH. 


Origi- 


rut, something—in short—something mer /” 
Thus the editor. 

‘LT don’t know ;” 
‘* Solomon said long ago that the 


from the contributor, lazily 
it would seem. 
prime factors were all snapped up, and that what- 
ever you got from thenzeforth you had to accept 
Nothing original in me, I'm 
original sin—to steal from 
presume yon to have 


as second-hand. 
afraid, excepting 
Campbell—and of that I 
sufficient stock on hand.” 
‘* Put it so, put it so,” eried the editor. ** That 


will do. Give us old friends with new faces. 
Take the old truths since there are no others, 
pass them through the lenses of your intellect and 
give them to us refracted and reflected from their 
original foci. Strike a vein ! You 
shall have the largest latitude. We want some- 
thing that shall thrill and inspire.” 

“Oh!” from the contributor. 

‘Yes, something that will go right to the spot; 
full of vim ; terse, direct, leaving its 


mark, and dressed in an unfamiliar garb ; 


You ean do it. 


incisive, 
every 
sentence a surprise.” 

‘* Pray continue your suggestions,’ said the con- 
tributor, meekly. ‘| am all receptivity.” And 
well he might be. 

The editor continued. There wasn’t any par- 
ticular originality of either thought or expression 
in the suggestions that followed, as he went on 
in about the same strain fora half hour, when, to 
iy infinite relief, he went himself. 

**Groddess Diana,” said my friend to me, after 
a brief spasm of silence. We had been chatting 
volubly, and both at the same time, in the .most 
deliciously delightful fashion—an original one, 
too, so 1 faney that dreadful old editor would 
have coneluded if only he could have been admit- 
ted to our conference—when interrupted by this 
would-be bargainer for impossibilities: ‘‘ Goddess 
Diana.” 

*Eece,” I replied loftily from my perch of hon- 
or, the contributor’s low hassock. 

** Do you know how this is ?” queried my friend, 
his question barely saving itself from the imputa- 
tion of slang. 

‘* Et In Areadia Ego.”’ 

Somehow that provoking ‘* Ed.” had driven 
every suspicion of the flavor of originality out of 
me, and from sheer necessity I was thrown back 
‘+ the original.” 

‘And what do you say*when they come at you 
thus ?” 


upon 


‘*H’m,” said I, shrugging my shoulders as god- 
desses do. ‘‘I oblige. When they ask me for 
something new I send them something new. It 
is easy enough.” 

‘* Ah %” 

** Yes, something that I haven't ever sent them 
before.” 

I dodge the contributor’s pen-wiper iconoclas- 
tically hurled at my head, and look up to my 
respected friend with eyes scintillating with un- 
quenchable candor. 

‘*But do they never overrate: your capacity ? 
For my part, they make me feel precisely like old 
Bumble with Oliver asking for more.” 

‘* Ah-ta-ta ; you weary me. 
there in that ?” 

‘* None that I know of. 
any ‘more.’ 


What relevance is 


Only I fear there isn’t 
The dietary is prescribed by the 
Board, you know, and, whether there is a shorter 
supply than there should be or not, when it is all 
gone there is the end of it.” 

‘* But there’s the whole sea of knowledge. 
up your cask, brother. Take in—take in. 
less. Read more.” 

My respected friend likes to be treated now and 
then toa dish of dictatorial suggestion, and it fits 
my mood, now and then, to humor him. I fear 


Fill 
Write 





he is ill. He has acted lately, by spells, ‘‘like a 
sick girl, Titania.” So when he asked in the 
meekest manner, and with lackadaisical voice, 
‘* But, Goddess Diana, what shall I read 7 I an- 
swered curtly, and on general principles, ‘* The 
Bible.” He sat silent for a moment, his 
fixed upon the floor, and his whole manner in- 
reflection. Suddenly 


‘* (10d 


eves 


dicative of introspective 
looking up, he smiled gratefully upon me. 
dess Diana,” he said—and there was no tinge of 
“You are a wise woman, 
The source 


badinage in his tones 
and you have spoken a wise word. 
is an unfailing source. The trouble is we neglect 
to draw our supplies from it. Inspiring thoughts 
are to be had only from the mind of Him who is 
Living words must be caught 
Originality 


Inspiration itself. 
from the lips of the Author of Life. 
must be an endowment by the great Originator. 
The Book of Life is a well of life in other re- 
spects than of the soul's salvation, and I must 
own that of late I have not been drawing from 
that well. At least, not as freely as I ought.” 

Of all things I hate becoming a confessional—I 
haven't sufficient discretion to be the bearer of 
other folks’ secrets nor grace enough to refrain 
from making use of the advantage such a position 
would give me, and so I respectfully deeline— 
and accordingly interrupted my stern penitent 
with that sententious bit of advice from Davy 
Crockett, too familiar to need repetition here. 
He brightened up. ‘‘I’m sure I'm right,” he an- 
swered,—‘‘and yes! I'll go ahead. That Old 
Man of the Sea seems leagues and leagues away 
already. I'll be competent to undertake him after 
a few weeks of Isaiah, and Daniel, and the Holy 
Apostles. But just see here.” He drew from the 
desk near by a fresh letter. ‘‘ Read that—it’s 
from C., of the ——. Observe what he requires.” 

I read: 

“My DEAR : [ want aseries of brief, attractive stories, 
each practically illustrating some vital truth, in style clear, 
forceful, pungent, earnest, and each indicating a lofty spir- 
itual lesson.” 

‘*Where can he find those, 
asked my respected friend. 

‘*In the parables of our blessed Lord 
else. Ridiculous man! I wish that every one of 
those specifying adjectives that he hurls at you so 
complacently were a separate clear, forceful, pun- 
gent, earnest boomerang that would rebound 
upon his own head, each practically illustrating 
some vital truth that he evidently has not yet 
comprehended, and each inculeating a modicum 
at least of the lofty spiritual lesson of the duty of 
an editor to exercise a little hard sense in his deal- 
ings with a contributor,” was my response. 

Which, in the way of a benediction, may per- 
haps be deemed something original. 


Goddess Diana 2” 


nowhere 





A SCHOOL OF COOKERY. 
By J. M. 


\ HAT is to become of us poor housekeep- 
Beaten like a shuttlecock, back and 
forth between economy and fine 
are in a sad strait. Why such expense? is 
the one ery;— Why such meager diet? the 
other. From the battledoor of a great out- 
ery against the extravagance of living we are 
thrown only to meet another in the shape of 
highly recommended cook-books, full of receipts 
for elegant pastries, puddings and directions for 
most elaborate dinners, and back we go witha 
terrible bound. So, the circular of a cooking- 
school only made me sigh. Here again, I said to 
myself, we are to be taught to make the most 
magnificent bricks, and then forsooth we shall be 
forbidden to use the straw. However, being of a 
docile and teachable nature, I resolved to go and 
see what this new plan might be. 

Down stairs, in an ordinary kitchen, I found a 
group of ladies in street costume sitting around a 
common kitchen table. At one end stood a 
pleasant-looking young man in a cap, jacket, 
apron, and wristbands of the whitest linen. The 
lesson for the day had already commenced, and 
savory odors, as well as the saucepans and bowls 
in which were a variety of ingredients in different 
stages of combination, testified that the work was 
really going on. The chef, while using knives 
and spoons with a marvelous deftness, was giving 
clear and explicit explanations which the ladies 
were taking down with pencil and paper. 

A fowl was dressed, eggs were beaten, fat was 


ers? 
living, we 





heated, and fish was fried, and not a spot nor a 
spatter touched the apron or the jacket, no, nor 
even the wristbands. There was no ‘‘imuss” on 
table or floor, and everything about the place 
and the person was appetizingly neat. It would 
be well if every housekeeper could be present at 
one such kitchen meeting to see how cooking can 
be done tidily, and it would be worth a great 
many more dollars to us than the course of cook- 
ing lessons costs if sending our cooks there would 
inspire in them any appreciation of the positively 
delightful way in whicha kitchen might be man- 
aged. 

But the great charm of the whole thing to me 
was to see a dinner of four courses handsomely 
served, sufficient for more than six hungry people, 
the materials of which cost less than two dollars. 
The proof of that pudding was in the eating, and 
I can testify, and could bring five more as wit- 
nesses, that after one abundant meal the table 
was by no means cleared. Here then is cut the 
Gordian knot. We solid and 
handsome bricks, and but little straw used. We 


may have even 
may feed on delicious dishes with high-sounding 
French and Russian names, and the exchequer 
remain in a healthy condition. Our chef is a 
‘*Professor of Economy,” and while 
concocting the most savory dishes, sternly re- 
bukes the 
ingredient. 


Domestic 


least suggestion of an unnecessary 





Rusic. 


Our music table is quite loaded down with pub- 
lications, mostly new, of which we must content 
ourselves with giving scarcely more than a pass- 
ing notice. The first are from Wm. A. Pond & 
Co., New York, as follows: ‘*‘ Hail Columbia,” a 
brilliant paraphrase in A of our nearest approach 
to a national hymn, by 8. B. Mills, who makes 
vigorous use of the octave, runs in double notes, 
and the chromatic scale. Mr. Mills is one of the 
best, if not the best, of our resident pianists and 
composers for the piano. ‘‘Calm on the Listen- 
ing Ear of Night,” by Albert J. Holden, is a sim- 
ple yet very effective hymn-anthem for Christmas. 
It is chiefly quartet, with, however, a_ brief 
soprano solo. *' Praise the Lord, oh my Soul,” by 
the same author, is an admirable recitative and 
aria for mezzo soprano and quartet or chorus. 
‘*Sweet Charity,” offertory fof soprano and alto, 
and ‘‘Sweet Babe of Bethlehem,” a Christmas 
hymn for boys’ voices, soprano and contralto 
solos, quartette and double chorus, and ‘‘ Cold 
blows the Wind,” a Christmas carol, are by 
George William Warren, composer of the popu- 
lar ‘*‘ Rock of Ages,” ete., etc., and are in his 
characteristic and interesting style, melodious 
and attractive. ‘* Whoso hearkeneth unto Me,” 
by John P. Morgan, is an admirable alto solo 
in A flat, and shows the author to be a thorough 
musician who should write more. ‘Let the 
words of my mouth,” a sentence by Adolph 
Baumbach (soprano solo and quartet), four excel- 
lent Christmas carols, by Joseph Mosenthal, 
organist of Calvary Church, New York, and two 
by L. C. Jacoby and Rev. B. E. Backus, respect- 
ively, complete this interesting collection. 

G .D. Russell & Co., of Boston, send the tollow- 
ing: ‘‘Canzonetta Veneziana,” a very graceful 
andantino of the romantic school, by Aifred 
Jaell ; ‘‘ Suite in A minor,” including a Sarabande, 
Gigue, Alternative and Gavotte, after the manner 
of Bach, by G. W. Marston, a very quaint, enter- 
taining piece, and excellent for practice; ‘ Ber- 
ceuse” (cradle song) in F, by G. R. Paine, retaining 
throughout in three-four time the swinging move- 
ment of the cradle with a smooth crooning 
melody; ‘‘Salve Regina,” by C. Henshaw Dana, 
a remarkably rich soprano golo for the service of 
the Roman Catholic Church. The work is dedi- 
cated by permission to Cardinal McCloskey, and 
is prefaced by a well-executed lithograph of the 
Sistine Madonna. ‘*Glamourie,” by the same 
composer, is an appropriate setting of T. B. AJd- 
rich’s poem, *‘ Under the Night in the White 
Moonshine.” The closing phrases are given with 
a highly dramatic fervor and flavor. ‘‘Sing no 
sad songs for me,” by the same (words by Christina 
Rosetti), is also written with much feeling, and is 
especially suited to a rich mezzo-soprano. ‘‘ Joy- 
fully, joyfully, angels are singing” is a spirited 
Christmas carol in C for chorus with piano accom- 
paniment. ‘Sweet and Low,” by Howard M. 
Dow, is a soprano solo and a worthy successor to 
the beautifui music of Barnby to this same cradle 
song of Tennyson. A photo-lithograph gf Mrs, 
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J. H. Long forms the title-page. °‘ Dream, baby, 
dream” (words by Barry Cornwall), ts also a cradle 
song for contralto by Chas. W. Goodwin, simple 
but effective. ‘‘Come unto ime, all ye that labor,” 
is presented in a new dress as a quartet with 
tenor solo by E. W. Hanscom. 

From C. H. Ditson & Co. we have the follow 
ing: ** Thy Name,” anew song by Harrison Mil- 
lard, and one of the best of this popular song 
writer; ‘‘ Here’s a health to those who love us,” 
by A. K. La Rue, is a good theme for the hard 
times. The words are cheerful and the music 
bright, and if all the world would join heartily in 
the chorus, croaking and despair would speedily 
disappear. ‘* They're beckoning to me,” by G, 
Lyle is a pensive composition in easy flowing mel- 
ody. A really good ‘*'Te Deum” is found in the 
plain chant, with solos for soprano and tenor, by 
Geo. J. Tattam. It is such a one as the congrega- 
tion can readily unite in singing if it desires. 
‘‘Grand Festival March,” by W. F. Sudds, is an 
animated piece in B flat, six-eight time, and not 
difficult. ‘‘My Childhood’s Home,” @ song and 
chorus, by Geo. W. Pearson, belongs to the school 
of negro minstrelsy out of which have arisen some 
of the most popular of our household melodies. 
This is above the average. 

Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston, have issued the 
hymn, ‘To our Redeemer’s glorious name,” ar- 
ranged by Prof. L. A. Lull to Wilson’s taking 
melody, the *‘ Shepherd Boy.” The melody itself 
is a pastoral, and is hardly vigorous enough fora 
hymn which is in the nature of a Te Deum. 
* Jesus, lover of my Soul,” a quartet by C. A. 
Havens, is appropriately set, the music fitting the 
words admirably throughout. It is in E flat, 
three-four time. ‘* There is a land of pure de- 
ltght,” solos and chorus, by James A. Johnson, is 
in good ehureh style, and makes an excellent 
opening piece. ‘*Chimney Corner Reverie,” by 
Sep. Winner, ‘‘ Star of the Empire March,” by R. 
Goerdeler, and ‘‘ Baltimore College March,” by 
S. S. Graner (the last piece from J. E. Ditson & 
Co., Philadelphia), are good selections for the 
young student and will repay careful practice. 


Under the title of the ‘,Salutation,” L. O. Em- 
erson has compiled a new music book for choirs 
and singing-schools. Mr. Emerson has been long 
and favorably known in this field. His ‘‘ Harp of 
Judah,” ‘‘ Jubilate,” ‘* Choral Tribute,” ete., have 
had an extended sale. The ‘‘ Salutation” includes 
ninety pages of instruction and appropriate ex- 
amples, forty of popular songs harmonized, and 
the remaining two hundred of hymn tunes, an- 
thems, ete., comprising nearly all the old favorites 
and many new compositions. The compiler re- 
tains the old fashioned oblong shape which first 
appeared in New England, and is likely to remain 
there the longest. O. Ditson & Co., Boston, are 
the publishers. 

‘That dear old Home,” song and chorus, by 
Harry Enton (E. H. Harding, publisher, New 
York), is a very pleasing melody in the popular 
style, and will be much liked. Other selections 
are deferred until another issue. 

A contemporary publishes a very fine Thanks- 
giving Anthem, of which tbe following are the 
words: ‘‘ fhe Lord, the Lord, hath done great 
things for us, hath done great things for us, 
whereof we are glad, whereof we are glad. They 
that sow in tears, that sow in tears, shall reap, 
shall reap in joy, shall reap, shall reap, shall reap, 
shall reap in joy, shall reap (bass and tenor on 
their own hook—‘shall—reap—in—joy’) shall 
reap (soprano—‘ shall reap in joy’)—shall reap, 
shall reap (all together) shall reap in joy, sha-all 
re-ap in joy.” Double bar and pause. Andante, 
three-four time in G, and with one accord the 
chorus, ** He that goeth forth” (tenor and bass— 
“ weepeth, weepeth, weepeth” accelerando so as 
not to lose their position), ‘‘ weepeth, weepeth, 
weepeth”— six-eight, allegretto, ‘‘bearing prec- 
ious seed, precious seed” (bass and tenor, lively, 
‘precious seed, precious seed, precious seed”) 
“Shall doubtless come again, shall doubtless, 
doubtless come again, come again, shall doubtless 
come again with rejoicing, rejoicing, rejoicing, 
rejoicing, with rejoicing, rejoicing, bringing his 
sheaves, bringing his sheave’, bringing his sheaves 
with him rejoicing, rejoicing,” (bass and tenor, 
somewhat out of breath in the effort not to be 
beaten, ‘‘ rejoicing, rejoicing, rejoicing, bringing, 
&e.”) ‘rejoicing, bringing his sheaves with him, 
his sheaves with him.” Ritard. A tempo. Fi- 
nale. And, let us be thankful, no Da Capo. 

Now this is a simple transcription. There is no 
exaggeration. The musicis good. It isin fugue 
style. The words are eminently fugacious, and 
from all such inane repetitions ‘‘ let us fly.” 
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Correspondence. 


PHYSICIAN, HEAL THYSELF. 

“Dr. STEPHEN TyNG said to his congregation that if 
all the women there would give up ‘three-buttoned 
gloves,’ and wear one-buttoned, the saving would be 
enough to secure a support for bis orphan house.”’ 

I beg pardon for repeating this another time, it is 
one of those convenient paragraphs which every paper 
delights to copy. My eye had fallen upon it once more, 
and I sat pondering the question, ** Why, if there is 
self-denial to be done, is it always required of women ?”’ 
when, by one of those odd coincidences I could hardly 
believe only that it was so, a little child who was play- 
ing around turned to me and asked, with more reason 
than grammar, ‘‘ What is the reason why men uses 
spittoons and women doesn’t?” 

* You must ask your father,’’ was my answer, mind- 
fulof a new article of that kind I had been compelled 
to buy in self-defense against the stranger within our 
gates. (Item, the money would have helped the 
orphanage.) 

The child wanted an answer then. “Is it because—I 
guess it is—because they've took something that does 
not agree with them ?” 

“Yes, my child,” answered, in spite of inyself, 
“that must be the reason.” 

And so, why is it, I ask, that when women are so 
often in public and in private asked to relinquish 
* three-button gloves,” flowers, feathers, laces, velvets, 
‘**mantiles, wimples and crisping pins,” vot a man opens 
his mouth or peeps about this expensive indulgence, 
the cigar which the child so unconsciously described, 
** which doesn’t agree with them.”’ 

It isin vain that testimony is offered and abundant 
proof of the burtfulness of the weed; in vain do wise 
physicians state from their own knowledge that its 
use hinders growth and development in young people; 
that it shertens life and impairs usefulness. No man 
regards their words. Men will not save where habit 
and appetite are concerned. 7 

Iudeed, one preacher who has distinguished himself 
by his tender conscience over woman's fripperies, 
which are pretty, if they do cost money, is a slave to 
smoking, with a tace so sallow and a conscience so 
dulled by smoking that his very ear is deaf to all ap- 


peal. Itis strange—it is sad—stropg men, ministers, 
young men, all ruining their lives by this self- 


indulgenee, and no man lifts his voice against it. 

There was a Mr. Trask who spent his life upon‘it ; bis 
language was DO more unsavory than the thing he 
fought aguiust, but all he ever got was ridicule and 
reproach, and he has gone to a land of purity. 

If Mr. Tyng does not succeed with his gloves, let 
him try upon cigars. If he succeeds—tbree cigars 
a day, at fifteen cents each—let us cipher. Yes— 
that is more than the saving in gloves. He would 
gain by it, and the men of his congregation, or of any 
congregation, would be cleaner and live longer. And 
the man who sits near me, with his big overcoat full 
of stale smoke, would disturb me no more. 

DORCAS, 


THE DAYS OF CREATION. 

[The author of the following letter will find a 
similar view of the Mosaic cosmogony eloquently 
put by Hugh Miller in ‘**The Footprints of the 
Creator.” | 

THE ancient seers from Ezekiel to St. John had, from 
time to time, visious of future events in which scenes 
that existed as yet only in the divine consciousness 
were presented to that mysterious spiritual sight of 
theirs in all the distinctness of reality. Now, if the 
Creator had good reason, as he doubtless had, for thus 
showing, rather than telling, his prophets “things 
which must be bereafter,’’ is it unreasonable to sup- 
pose that he employed the same means in making 
knowu to Moses the facts and order of the creation ? 
True, this would be pointing the prophetic telescope in 
a new direction; but why not? The remote past is as 
mucb beyond the ken of man as is the future—at least 
it was so to Moses if, as is commonly believed, he was 
unacquainted with geology. 

Taking it for granted, then, that the Almighty, in 
one of his familiar interviews with Moses, did give 
him a grand panoramic view of the progress of crea- 
tion, may we vot suppose that so immense au array of 
objects, ‘* new to sight and strange,”’ was presented to 
his slow human comprehension in several distinct 
scenes? If so, the number of scenes, say six, was 
probably determined by the natural groupings of the 
objects themselves; and each scene may have very well 
occupied a day; or, if that would be allowing too 
much time, it may be that, owing to the human weak- 
ness of the beholder, the scenes were separated by in- 
tervals of restful darkness. In either case, the use of 
the word day would be natural enough. Indeed, the 
language of the whole chapter seems to me to possess 
a directness and a simplicity best accounted for on the 
supposition that the writer, whoever he was, had 


| actually seen and heard what he described. 


CAECUS, 


** EMIGRA VIT.” 

Let the reader turn to the tribute which Mr. Long- 
fellow pays to the “quaint old town” of Nuremberg. 
As he makes mention of its artist, whose fame is hal- 
lowed, we find a use of the word “emigrayit” that is 
at once pure and sweet; 
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‘Hence in silence 
hand, 
Like an emigrant he wandered, seeking for the better land, 


and in sorrow, toiling still with busy 


“Emigravit is the inscription on the 
lies: 


Dead be is not, but departed 


tombstone where he 


for the artist never dies,” 


Might we not banish with profit, certainly with a 
sweet sense of relief, that uncouth word which the use 
of centuries brings to our lips, when thoughts of the 
loved one just gone make the heart heavy? Itis an 
ugly dress; is it an ugly fact? Bereaved hearts can- 
not clothe the fresh grave with beauty, but they may 
be fervent believers of the realistic statement of the 
Apostle, “To die is gain.’’ Then, if at any time, the 
heart needs help to think of the new life begun, not of 
the death of the body. Let us take the word we may 
choose, but forever close the lips to the direful word 


death. 


THE LATE REV. PATRICK GRAY, 
TON, CANADA. 

A FEW weeks since there passed away from earth, to 
join the great congregation, ove whose life deserves a 
brief record—since po cause was more dear to his 
heart, pone more warmly advocated by bis example 
and his words, than the promotion of a true Christian 
union of spirit among those who, however widely they 
may differ on subordivate points, unite in owning 
“one Lord, one Faith, one Baptism.” 

The Rev. Patrick Gray was a native of Glasgow, 
Scotland; but at an early age came out to Canada, 
and in time became a theological student at Queen’s 
University, Kingston. He entered the ministry, how- 
ever, in the ** Free Church,” which had just then se- 
cedea from the Established Church of Scotland. No 
man, however, more heartily rejoiced in the reunion 
of the whole Presbyterian Church in Canada, which 
took place in June, 1475. By far the larger proportion 
of his life of unwearied ministerial labors was spent in 
the pastorate of Chalmers’s Church, Kingston, which 
his too early death, at the age of fifty-seven, leaves to 
mourn an irreparable loss. For the widow and family, 
to whom the loss is so inexpressibly greater, many 
prayers have been offered that *“*the God of all com- 
fort’’ may “supply all their need.” 

Why one-so strong in his influence for good should 
have been removed while still in his prime is one of 
the mysteries which we vainly seek to solve now. He 
had returned a year ago trom a trip to Scotland, 
much refreshed aud invigorated, and anxious to com- 
municate to his people some portion of tha blessed 
spiritual influence which was resting on Scotland dur- 
ing his visit. During the winter, his appointment as 
theological lecturer in Queen’s University added to 
his labors. Perhaps the additional work was too 
much for the lecturer, who was too faithful a laborer 
ever to give to others that which cost himself nothing. 
In the spripg, symptoms of softening of the brain 
suddenly appeared, accompanied by an alarming 
blindness. Medical treatment and a season of com- 
plete repose seemed, however, to have restored him to 
his usual healtb, and he was once more in the full and 
unassisted discharge of his ministerial duties, when he 
was suddenly struck down by paralysis in his own 
lecture-room, while preparing to couduct his weekly 
prayer-meeting. 

One trait that should not be forgotten in speaking 
of his preaching was his fearless independence of 
mind, both in thinking and in uttering his thought. 
He called no man master, humble though he was in 
his estimation of his own powers, but went to the 
fountain-head to draw living truth for himself. He 
accepted nothing on trust or on the external authority 
of a teacher or a church. And as he preached nothing 
which he did not most fully believe and realize he was 
to be regarded as an intelligent and trustworthy wit- 
ness to the truth of a living Christianity. The bent of 
his keen and vigorous intellect had indeed been towards 
doubt, and even skepticism, but during a “ revival’ of 
religion in Perth, Canada, in his early life, his spirit 
was brought under the vitalizing power of the Gospel 
of Christ, and he willingly devoted his powers, thence- 
forth, to making known to others that which he had 
seen and heard and tasted of the Word of Life. And 
although on some theoretical points of theology bis 
views becaiwne somewhat modified in maturer life, and 
although he decidedly considered it an evil to bind 
men’s consciences to long and detailed formularies of 
belief, yet on essential and fundamental points of 
evangelical Christianity bis views became clearer and 
his grasp firmer, as his course continued to grow 
brighter toward the perfect day. 

It was characteristic of him that, by his own request 
—a request made previous to any special warning of 
death—the use of crape was omitted at his funeral, as 
in life it had been characteristic of him to sympathize 
practically with the poor and suffering and to “ loose 
the heavy burden” wherever he could. Some twelve 
months previous to his death, and while still in his 
wonted health, be said to a friend with whom he had 
been conversing confidentially concerning the mys- 
teries of lifeand death, “I know not how it might be with 
me under the pressure of acute pain or great physical 
prostration, but looking at death vow, in the light of 
the revelation of Christ and his gospel, 1 think I could 
lie down in perfect confidence to await the revelation 
beyond.” Into that revelation he has now entered, 
aud we who are still ‘subject to vanity’”’ must, like 
him, await in hope the same glorious revelation of the 
“liberty of the children of God.” A. M. M, 
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PETER’S RELEASE. 
Dee. {ets xii., 1-17 

rhe angel of the Lord encampeth round about them that 

fear him, and delivereth them.’’—PSALM XNXNiv., 7. 
| N the study of this lesson the student will do 
well to reconsider, (1) The probable author 
of the narrative; (2) The persons and the scenes 
of the drama ; (3) 
to be eorreeted; (4) The chief religious lessons 


Nome current misapprehensions 


conveyed. 

lL. THe Avrnor.—I have no doubt that the 
narrative is derived from Peter himself. No one 
else could have given Luke the details. The 
narrator recounts not merely the external cir 
cumstances, but Peter's personal feeling. ‘* He 
wist not that it was true, . . . thought he 
sawavision, . . . when he was come to him- 
self said,” ete. There is abundant evidence that 
the Book of Acts was written during the lifetime 
The fact that 
Peter was imprisoned and escaped was never de 
nied or doubted. The statement of his escape 
was easily capable of refutation if it had not been 
true. And if this account of it is not true it must 
be a deliberate falsehood, either palmed off by 
Peter on the narrator, or by the narrator on the 
world. There is no room for self-deception, and 
none for the growth of a myth. 

I]. THE PERSONS AND SCENFS OF THE DRAMA. 
—These will confirm the accuracy of the history, 
which agrees in minute detail with the ancient 
manners and customs; it will render it more 
graphie and pictorial; it will bring cut in clearer 
light the lessons inculcated. 

Herod the king is Herod Agrippa, grandson of 
Herod the Great, father of the Agrippa before 
whom 
placed by the Roman yvovernment over the whole 
territory formerly under the rule of his grand- 
father. 
was, partly from policy and partly from habit, 
strongly attached to the Jewish ritual, yet quite 
ready to accept deitication from his flatterers 
(ver. 22). The narrative of this chapter accords 
perfectly with his well-known character. 

The prison was not the ** common prison” of 
Ch. v., 18, which was probably a guard-house con- 
nected with the Temple; nor an “inner prison” 
like that of Ch. xvi., 24, which was an underground 
dungeon; but an oriental prison such as may be 
still seen in the East. It is usually attached to 
the governor's house: the prisoners are allowed 
the freedom of the yard by day; soldiers keep 
watch at night, some in the vard, others before 
the outer gate; these are the first and second 
ward of ver. 10. Peter, an important prisoner, 
was probably bound in addition to the two sol- 
diers between whom he was sleeping. So Paul 


of those whose acts are recorded. 


Paul was subsequently tried. He was 


Both superstitious and vainglorious, he 


was bound toa soldier in Rome (Ch. xxviii., 16, 20), 

The directions to Peter by the angel are inter- 
preted by Eastern habits of dress. In sleeping 
the Oriental uses his cloak or burnoose, as a Scot 
lander his plaid, fora night-wrapper: he unlaces 
his shoes or sandals: he unfastens his girdle to 
give freedom to the vital organs. Peter put on 
his sandals, girded his tunie about him with his 
girdle, and wrapped his burnoose about him as 
an outer cloak or wrapper. 

The Jewish house was ordinarily built four- 
square about an open court-yard. A porter, an- 
swering to the French concierge, and often a maid 
servant (John xviii., 17) tended the gate. Peter 
coming at night found this outer gate closed, 
knocked, waited, continued knocking till tbe 
group of disciples, coming to the gate in a body 
and looking through the wicker work, discovered 
him and admitted him. 

III. SomE CURRENT MISAPPREHENSIONS.—It is 
commonly assumed that the disciples were pray- 
ing for the release of Peter from prison. But 
there is not the slightest evidence of this. The 
fact that they were surprised at his release rather 
indicates the reverse. Two facts throw light on 
the subject matter of their prayer. First, Peter 
had been in prison once before, and had been de- 
livered by an angel (Ch.v., 17-20); this might well 
have inspired the disciples to hope for a second 
deliverance. Second, Peter had been on trial 
once before, and had denied his Lord for fear of 
persecution and death. This and the recovery of 
Judas might well bave led them to fear a second 
apostasy. I suppose then that their prayer was 
two-fold, namely, that if it were God's will Peter 
might be delivered ; but that if he were to die he 
might witness a good profession before many wit- 
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nesses. They did not anticipate his deliverance, 


and they had no reason to; God had not promised 
it; their surprise does not necessarily show any 
lack of faith. 

It is commonly supposed that when Rhoda said 
that Peter stood before the gate the disciples 
thought she had seen his ghost. This is a mis 
take. The Bible never confounds angels and 
spirits. The word ange/ is never used to stand 
for ghost or spirit of the departed. The Jews be 
lieved that every man had his own especial guard 
ian angel, and that he sometimes assumed the 
appearance and voice of the person himself. The 
disciples thought Peter’s guardian angel had ap 
peared to bring them some communication from 
or concerning him. Yet we need not suppose 
that even this was a definite opinion. It may 
have been uttered simply ina spirit of skepticism 
and partial badinage. 

IV. THE CHIEF RELIGIOUS LESSONS CONVEYED. 
—What of Scriptural truth has Peter's release to 
teach us ” 

The power of The’ Bible 
abounds with instances of God’s power to deliver 
those that trust in him—Moses from death in his 
infancy; Joseph from death at the hand of his 
brothers; David from death by the violence of 
Saul: Jeremiah from death at the hand of priests 
and people; Paul from death by shipwreck. NSec- 
ular history abounds with illustrations as notable. 
No man dies before his time. No man is taken 
out of the protecting hand of God. ** The Lord 
I will not fear; what can man do 


a guardian God, 


is on my side; 
unto me 7 

The Scriptural doctrine af Angels. They are real, 
active, present, potent in human affairs. Angels 
delivered Lot from Sodom and Gomorrah, fed 
Elijah in the wilderness, protected Elislia from 
the Svrians, brought.messages of cheer to Paul at 
Corinth and op ship-board, strengthened Christ 
in Gethsemane. Angels are not dreams of the 
poets; they are not fancies of the imagination ; 
they are not to be relegated to the land of nymphs 
and fairies; they are real, God's messengers of 
merey, guardians and guides about us every day, 
a part of the cloud of witnesses by whom we are 
encompassed, the messengers that bring to our 
hearts and lives the messages of the Great King. 
We need to refresh and revivify our faith in the 
Bible teaching about angels, and not to be afraid 
to accept it or teach it lest somebody ery out 
‘Spiritualism ” against us, 

The power of prayer. Not merely to draw back 
bolts and open prison doors. It does not often do 
that. But it has real power; how great power no 
one cau tell who does not use it. And always 
that is true which the disciples found true in this 
ease ; God does more abundantly for us than we 
ean ask or even think. 

The peace of “God. 
whether he would a second time deny his Lord. 
He was not in fear of death. He was ready to 
live or die as he could best serve God. So he 


Peter was not in doubt 


could lie down in peace and sleep. So David, 
fleeing from the murderous purpose of his own 
son, laid him down in peace and slept, for the 
Lord sustained him. (Psalms iii., 5: iv... 8; exxvii., 
2.) So Paul felt no fear, and gave courage to 
erew, soldier and sailor, in the midst of peril. 
(Acts xxvii., 33-36.) 

The symbol of redemption. We are all prison- 
ers; under sentence of death: from which there 
isno escape. The angel of the Lord, at once bis 
Son and Messenger, comes to our rescue: 
our place in the prison : strikes the chains off our 
wrists; bids us rise up and go forth into liberty ; 
he himself taking our place and suffering in our 
stead. And observe that, like Peter, we have 
nothing to do to open the door to liberty: like 
Peter we have something to do to enter into that 
liberty which is provided for us by another. 


takes 


NOTES. 

John, whose surname was Mark, ver. 12. This Jobn 
Mark is called simply John in xiii., 5,13; and Mark in 
xv., 39. He is supposed to have been the same Mark 
whom Peter terms his sou in 1 Peter v., 13, i. e., in 
a spiritual sense, converted by his instrumeutality. 
There is no reasovu for questioning his identity with 
the evangelist who wrote the Gospel of Mark.- 
(Hackett. 





James. The James here mentioned is not the anos- 
tle of that name, who bad already been put to death 
(ver. 2), but the one known as the Lord’s brother 
Gal.i., 19), who appears to have occupied a position of 
prominence in the church at Jerusalem (chap. xv., 13; 
xxi., 18; Gal. ii., 9,12), and whom 1 believe to be one 
of the brethren of the Lord mentioned in Matt. xiii., 
55; John vii.,5; Actsi., 14; 1 Cor. ix..5. Whether he 
was a real brother or a cousin of our Lord is one of 
the disputed questions in Biblical criticism; 1 believe 
the former Opinion to be the only one consonant with 
Scripture,—[Abbott.”’ 
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Mooks aud Authors. 


POETRY. 

Of the new volumes of poems which have for a 
few days been hurrying in such delightful num 
bers from the warerooms of publishers, that of 
Sidney Lanier is most likely to attract attention. 
The author's verse is not always perfect in form, 
and it frequently lacks the clearness which is an 
absolute essential of perfect poetry, but as a 
promise of better things it is remarkable. We 
believe the author is a young man, yet in his vol- 
ume we find no attempts upon themes classical, 
no longings for such things unattainable as are 
also merely sensuous ; nor do we find any of those 
anacreonic spasius which many young men and 
some reviewers recognize as indications of an in 
dwelling muse. Mr. Lanier’s love-songs are pure 
and strong, and they are so few and short and 
earnest that the reader cannot mistake them to 
be mere murmurings of passion, while his longer 
pieces are marked by a height, breadth and gen 
erosity of sentiment which are particularly grati- 
fying in these days of the abasing of poets into 
In the author's 
“Cern,” his ** Psalm of the 
West” the noblest souls will discover many figures 
and sentiments to delight them, and the easual 
reader will find, in graceful settings, any great 


mere mechanics in orthography. 
Symphony,” and his ** 


thoughts, the memory of which cannot easily be 
lost. Wehope the author will go on in his own 
path, eareless of all erities who 
would have him be a mere songster whose notes 
should tickle instead of stir the heart, and that 
he will succeed in demonstrating to a generation 
of halting young poets that strong thought and 


fearless and 


graceful language 
of each other (J. B. Lippineott & Co., Phila.) 

is a book for which the 
admirers of.'Thomas Bailey Aldrich have been 
waiting, not patiently, ever since the publication 
of the same author's “Cloth of Gold”: it contains 
those of the past five years—of 


“Flower and Thorn” 


the later poems 
a writer who has never ceased to improve his style 
and to enlarge the bounds of his muse. Besides 
two or three rather long narrative pieces, “Flower 
and Thorn” contains most of the faultless verses 
which have for several years done much to make 
the magazines attractive. Among these there are 


two of much deeper interest than their compan 


ions, because of the yreater amount of feeling 
which they express and the plausibility of the 
supposition that they record experiences of the 
poet himself. J. R. Osgood & Co., Boston, $1.50.) 

Rev. Horatio N. 


public a service by collecting in a volume the 


Powers has done the reading 


many verses which, never without sufficient occa- 


sion, he bas written in the past few years. Mr. 


Powers’s faith in his muse has never led him to 
trust her beyond her well-defined powers, and the 
consequence is a volume of verse in which pottic 
ambition Powers’s 
verses are either descriptive or personal, and dis 
play, according to their topics, either an artistic 
eye or a heart overflowing with the strongest 


never oOerleaps itself. Mr. 


friendship. In this volume the author's fondness 
for a minor key_is more apparent than it has ever 
been to usas we have read his detached poems, 
and the suspicion of sameness and melancholy 
which this impresses upon the reader is the only 
fault of a voluwe in which unchanging purity of 
thought and tenderness of sentiment are express- 
edin language of fitting grace. (Jansen, MeClurg 
& Co., Chicago. 


Mis. Piatt is one of the few American woman- 


$1.50.) 


poets for whom all women have a strong affection. 
Unlike those who write upon occasions when a 
man wight write, and who gather and bind into 
verse the pretty, dainty, elusive fancies awakened 
by pleasure and by happy musings, Mrs. Piatt 
rarely pens a line except upon some experience or 
sentiment that is too great (and often too sad) 
to be merely pretty. To treat such topies with- 
out dropping into mere tearful sentimentalism 
has not always proved an easy task, and women 
have not been the only writers who have grown 
weakly lachrymose uyder it, but Mrs. Piatt’s 
destitute of any such weakness. 
Sober they®generally are and, frequently somber, 
but they-are always thoughtful, tender and strong 
Her lines upon children are so 
good, and, in comparison with most that has been 
written about children, so bright, that we are 
sorry her ‘*‘ New World” does not contain more of 
them. (J. R. Osgood & Co., Boston. $1.50.) 

The Little Classic edition of Emerson is com- 
pleted by a volume of ‘Selected Poems,” which 


verses are 


as well as poetic. 


are not necessarily the enemies 
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should not be missed by any one who has not 
heretofore beheld the Sage of Concord clamber- 
ing up the slopes of Parnassus. It is said that 
the author modestly declines the title of 
and that he claims only to write verses which 
some of his friends are kind enough to enjoy, but 
the fact remains that in measures better than 
those of many professional poets he has expressed 
thoughts which the world cannot too frequently 
ponder over. 


poet, 


Toward the inborn failings of every 
one it is the duty of mankind to be at least pitiful, 
but inspired by Emerson's case the sentiment of 
pity is likely to all-embracing as the 
reader realizes how influential the author’s sphin- 
xian style is in withholding noble truths from 
those who most need to know them. Why, for in- 
stance, the poem beginning “If the red slayer,” 
ete., could not have had forits key God, of whom 
some people have heard, instead of Brahma, who 
is seldom adored outside of and why its 
tone could not have beenthatof New England in 
stead of India, does not plainly appear to minds 
who believe that good is ordained for the benefit 
of the many, and is not merely a vested right of 
those who are highly intellectual. (J. R. 
& Co 


become 


Boston, 


Osgood 
. Boston. $1.50.) 7 

HOLIDAY 
is a narrative poem of some merit ; 
the scenes and characters are Scottish, and the 
verse shows plainly the influence of Sir Walter 
Scott. The incidents are not unknown in litera 
ture, but they themselves of sufficient 
weight to justify the making of a romantic poem. 
The author writes with considerable feeling and 
spirit, though not with the power whieh is requis- 
ite to the fullest development of dramatic possi- 
bilities. 


BOOKS, 


‘Sir Rae” 


are in 


The illustrations are of varying merit, 
most of them lacking the gradations of light and 
shade which the designs call for. The printer and 
binder have done all that could be done to make 
the book attractive to the eye. (J. 
& Co., Philadelphia. ) 


b. Lippincott 


It is a severe test to which a poet submits when 
in a first volume the pirce de resistance is in nar- 
rative form. Nothing looks easier of execution 
than a narrative poem, vet of the great poets of 
the world but few have achieved success in this 
direction. ‘* David and Anna Matson” by Mrs. 
Abigail Scott Duniway, an able Western editor, is 
deeply interesting as a story, but jin its narration 
there are not enough poetic lines and suggestions 
to justify its publication in verse. To our mind, 
some of the shorter pieces, with which the vol- 
ume closes, are more pleasing to the critical 
reader and more creditable to the author in her 
capacity of poet. The illustrations, though un- 
conventional in method and execution, are strong, 
and the typographical appearance of the work is 
very tasteful. (8. R. Wells& Co., New York. $2.00.) 

The illustrated edition of Bayard alae **Na- 
tional Ode” although 
it is possible to wish for designs which would 
make nearer approach to the author's ideals, 
those given in the volume before us very frequent- 
lv accomplish the duty of the artist and engraver, 


is of unexpected excellence ; 


this duty being to add clearness and emphasis to 
the author's thoughts. Such of the illustrations 
as are not allegorical are principally of landscapes 
suggested by the text, and the lack of necessity for 
their appearance is forgotten in the contewplation 
of their artistic excellence. The artistic merit of 
the book is conferred about equally by Alfred 
Fredericks and A. R. Waud; Miss Hallock con- 
tributes two designs, and there are some creditable 
vignettes and head-pieces by L. 8S. Ispen and 
Robert Lewis. (W. F. Gill & Co £4.00.) 


Thousands of people will need only to know 
that Dr. Holland's ‘*‘ Mistress of the Mause” has 
passed into a holiday edition ; they will immedi- 
ately purchase it without looking first to the skill 
with whieh it is illustrated. To those whose en- 
thusiasm is not the controlling influence under 
which they buy we would say that the 
artists who have illuminated Dr. Holland's poem 
have found more scenes for illustration than the 
itself would lead 
art-work the 


Boston. 


b« Oks, 


veneral character of the poem 


one to suppose, and that as an 
‘Mistress of the Manse” displays an adinirable 
quality and quantity of design and execution. 
The typographical finish of the work is almost be- 
yond criticism ; the cover-design is rather severe, 
but in this particular artists are generally apt to 
err in the opposite direction. (Seribner, Arm- 


strong & Co. 5.00.) 


OTHER NEW BOOKS. 
Dr. Macdull’s *‘ Footsteps of St. Peter” will of 


course be bought by all the readers of the same 





author's St. Paul. There is never a lack of people 
to gaze upon such books with upturned noses and 
declare that they prefer the Biblical narrative ; 

but forthe same reason that sermons are preached 
and listened to books like this one by Dr. Macduff 
will be made—because they interest those who 
will not study the Bible for themselves. (Robt. 
Carter & Bros., N. Y. $2.00.) 

‘Graybeard’s Lay Sermons” have a very unus 
ual history. They appeared first in the columns 
of the Philadelphia ** Press,” a daily secular jour- 
nal, and were received with such favor that they 
are now gathered into book form. 
they constitute a layman’s 
the doctrinal significé 
being 


Collectively 
commentary, upon 
unce of the Bible, their tenor 
determined by the strictest orthodoxy. 
That such a series of papers has been a taking 
feature of one secular journal should go far to- 
ward weakening the vigilance which most editors 
manifest in exeluding such material from their 
pages. (J.B. Lippincott & Co., Phila.) 

Such persons as have not fully satisfied their 
desire to know about Europe, and even some who 
think they knowall that is worth knowing of that 
insignificant country, would do well to buy ** Froim 
the Lakes of Killarney to the Golden Horn,” by 


Rev. Dr. Field. Being a journalist of long ex- 
perience, the author spares us the “ padding” 


which generally fills so much space in books by 
sentimental travelers ; but, being a gentleiman, he 
avoids the low scenes and unwholesome details in 
which many traveled journalists seem to delight— 
in which, findeed,’some of them apparently imagine 
the sole interest of Europe consists. To find 
man who does not find Paris a mere sink of in- 
iquity is an unusual experience. (Scribner, Arm- 
strong & Co., N.Y. $2.00.) 

Mr. John Weiss’s lectures and essays have been 
collected under the title ‘‘Wit, Humor and 
Shakespeare,” and afford some delightful reading. 
Some of them would haveseemed more entertain- 
ing in print if they had been recast from a form 
in which the speaker’s voice and gestures afford a 
system of punctuation more flexible than any 
within the resources of type. Of the twelve 
papers, all but two are upon Shakespérean scenes 
and characters ; they are all well worth reading 
for their own sakes, and will doubtless turn some 
owners of Shakespeare’s works into readers of 
Shakespeare. The paper upon ‘*‘Women and 
Men” contains the best work in the book, and will 
on that account be none the more acceptable to 
women when they reach the paragraphs in which 
is explained woman’s lack of interest in Shake- 
speare. (Roberts Brothers, Boston. $2.00.) 

“Our Home Physician” (E. B. Treat & Co., 
Broadway, New York), is aqong the best of the 
recent publications of its kind. It is a guide to 
the art of preserving health and treating disease, 
with plain advice for all the medical and surgical 
emergencies of the family. Such.a work is in- 
valuable in every household, and especially in 
those which have not easy access to the physician. 
It is prepared by George M. Beard, M.D., a physi- 
cian in high standing, and has the endorsement 
of many of the leading medical men in this city 
and elsewhere. Its price ($5 in cloth, $6 in sheep) 
places it within reach of nearly every family, and 
its possession will often in a single instance save 
the amount in doctors’ bills, and what is more im 
portant, promptly relieve suffering*and perhaps 
save life. Every mother should have such knowl 
edge as this book gives, and we commend it 
heartily. 

Graham MecAdam’s ‘*‘ Alpbabet of Finance” is 
a book for which we have been anxiously look- 
ing, and not.for our own instruction alone. The 
time has gone in which observing men hoped that 
financial speeches from the bankers and logicians 
in Congress would some time enlighten the public, 
and the time has not come in which professors of 
political economy can talk English plainly enough 
to be fully comprehended by the general public. 
Mr. MeAdam’s book is a compilation from papers 
contributed by him to a poplar daily journal, 
and although the facts stated and explained are 
absolutely fundamental, the language in which 
they are expressed is within the comprehension of 
every one who has intelligence enough to have 
either interest or curiosity in the subject. We un- 
hesitatingly pronounce it the best treatise of its 
kind, and we commend it to the attention of every 
one who either earns or spends money. (G. P. 
Putnam's Sons, New York. $1.25.) 

Messrs. Thomas Nelson & Sons publish, in three 
different sizes, an edition of the Oxford Edition of 
the Bible, prepared ‘expressly for Sunday-school! 
teachers. Besides marginal notes the special 
aids offered consist of notes on the canons, both 
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Jewish and Christian ; a history and analysis of 
each book; lists of the miracles and parables, 
with references to book, chapter and verse; a 
harmony of the Gospels; many notes, historical, 


genealogical, geographical and ethnological ; pro- 
nouncing dictionary of names, ete.; a very ful! 


index of subjects, persons and places ;: a complete 
concordance (Cruden’s) ; and a dozen maps, whose 
finish and accuracy make the reader forget their 
small size. The quantity of this supplementary 
material may be estimated when we say that it 
occupies about half as much space as the whole 
of the sacred books themselves. Such a volume 
is of service not only to the Sunday-school teacher 
but to whatever reader wishes to have within two 
covers a general library of hasty reference. The 
prices range from $1.50 to $10.00. 

Oliver Ditson & Co., 
other of the 
biographies, letters, 
This last is entitled 


Boston, have issued an 

admirable musical series of 
ete., of famous musicians. 
‘Biographical Sketches of 
Musical Composers,” chronologically arranged by 
L. B. Urbino. Nearly a hundred are treated of 
in interesting sketches containing the leading 
points of interest in the life of each. The author 
says: ‘*‘ We have introduced the names of several 
old worthies ,whose works, though at present 
almost passed into forgetfulness, were fully appre 

ciated in their day, and served for the foundation 
on which others have firmly built.” We have be- 
fore referred to this series as almost invaluable to 
every true musician or music-lover. The volumes 
are very neatly printed and ;bound in uniform 


very 


style, handy to read either at home or on the 
road. They are excellent for reference, and, in a 
word, we do not see how any one who desires a 


knowledge of the masters in music can afford to 
be without them. It is growing to be almost a 
crime for musicians to be ignorant of the life, 
times and characteristics of the great composers 
they study. 


Mr. Stoddard’s ** Anecdote Biography of Shel 
ley” is considerably shorter than any of the books 
from which it is compiled, and ,is therefore, to 
readers not merely curious, the most valuable of 
the various biographies of Shelley. The gifted 
writer of ‘‘ Adonais” was!simply a prominent 
specimen of a class which, during a century, has 
been doing the world incalculable damage ; it is 
the class whose members, out of the kindest of 
hearts, project reform schemes (generally imprac- 
ticable) upon the public, and at the same time 
lead lives whose lack of restraint, guidance or 
any other quality which goes toward the making 
up of character repel from them and their plans 
the very people from whom alone reform move- 
ments can hope to obtain support. Mr. Stod- 
dard’s book enables us to see Shelley just as be 
was—a bright young pagan, full of intellectual 
fancies and curiosity, but the determined foe of 
whatever should compel him to order his life in 
any manner not especially pleasing to himself. 
Except that they do not all write verse, a hundred 
or more of just such characters may be met any 
day in the literary and art circles of any large 
city. Mr. Stoddard’s book contains an engraving 
after the only known portrait of Shelley, and a 
fine picture of Byron also. (Scribner, Armstrong 
& Co., N. ¥. $1.50.) 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 

(The receipt of all new publications delivered at the Editorial 
Rooms of this paper will be acknowledged in its earliest aubse- 

ent issue. Publishers will confer a favor by promptly advis- 
ty us of any omission in this respect. Accompanying memo- 

i“ da of prices are desirable in all cases.) 

Authors and Titles. 
Aldrich, T. B.,“* Flower and 
Alger, Horatio, Jr., 
Busk, RK ." Roman Legends.” 
Broadus, John A., D.D., LL.D 


Publishers. Price. 

Osgood, $1 50 

Lormg. 125 

tes & Lauriat. 2 50 
‘The His story of Preaching.’ 


“Shifting for Titined if.’ 


Sheldon. 
Edwards, Mrs Punts, ‘A Point of Honor.’ ai 
Farrar, F. W.. D.1 Life of Christ Parts | Ae 
Cassell. Each, 23 
Faunce, D. W., D.D., °° A Young Man's Diffie ultie s with his 
Biole.” . Sheidon. 
Graham, Kunis, “Carrots.” Macmillans. 1 Ww 
Gregory, D. D..° Why Four Gi spe Is 7 z Sheldon. 


Holy Bible (Gundes: schuol Teachers’ Edition) 

Thos. Nelson's Sons, 2 75 
‘Judaism at Rome James Miller. 22% 
‘Christ's Mission.’ 
and Beutley, W. 


Huidekoper, F 


Hammond, E. P., ‘The Armor Bearer.” 


W.A. Pond & Co. w 


Keary, Auna.”"A York and a Lancaster Rose.” Macmillan. 1 75 

Longfellow, H. W.," Scotland Vol. ib. (Poems of Places.) 
Osgood. 1 00 

Wells, Dr. P. H.,* Parliame ntary Practice . . Sheldon, 


of Tesentation of the Bryant Va a. 
Packard, A. 8. Jr., “ Hail Hours with insects.” 
Estes & Lauriat. 1.50 

EK. Stelger. 2 


.. Scribner. 


Schedler, V ‘** Map of 


Turkey and Greece, 
Sunderland, Rev. J. 'T.,* 


Orthodoxy and Revivalism.’ 
James Miller. 1 
Sanford, Mrs. D. P., “ A Housefull of ¢ hildren”’ . -Dutton, 2 2% 
Swith, Dr. Wm., and Cheetham Pe if. Dictionary of Chris- 
tian Antiquitie s. Vol B Burr Pub. Co , Hartford, 


Tupper, Martin F.."* W ashing ae James Miller. 
Titian Gallery The al Osgood. 10 00 
* Two Hundred Years Ag oO Am. Temp. Pub. Soe. 
Taylor, Bayard, National Ode. Ww Gill &c vo. 400 
White, George G., * Drawing by Guide Points.’”’.... wO 
* ‘Teacher's Manual.”’.. woaneetee w 
x ‘Application of Ge sneral Prine iples. . ° ” 
a ?  poaseuione ot Original Design.” a Se ov) 


We have also received current numbers of the following eatin 
tions: 

Black wood — Lippincott 
Christian Quarterly. 


Westminster Review—Art Journal! 
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Steinway & Sons. 

New York has reason to be proud of this 
house. From small beginnings it has risen 
by rapid and substantial growth to be the 
equal of the most noted piano manufacturers 
ofthe world. With their increasing prosperity 
they have manifested a public spirit of un- 
usual generosity. Itis afact that until within 
afew years past New York has bad no music 
hall worthy of the name. The Academy of 
Musicisill-adapted to purely concert purposes. 
The opera, which demands the accessories of 
scenery, has an appropriate home there, but 
good orchestral or vocal effects cannot be 
produced on a great stage where a large por- 
tion of the sound ascends and is lost in the 
vacuum above the flies. The Steinways re- 
sponded to the demand for a concert hall, 
constructed on proper acoustic principles, 
and their hall and their name will be con- 
nected for all time with many of the most 
noted musical triurnphs in the annals of 
music in America. It is the more to thei 
credit that the hall was not erected for specu- 
lative purposes. They knew the public needed 
it, and their love of art led to its erection. 
Whether it has proved remunerative or not 
we do not know We trust it has, for they 
deserve a full pecuniary reward. 

Their extensive factories employ hundreds 
of men. They are benefactors also in nu- 
merous Other ways. They are promoters of 
the projected bridge which is to connect As- 
toria with New York; and, in brief, are 
public-spirited citizens, closely identified with 
the city and country of their adoption 

But some one may ask, * What has this to 
do with their pianos?” Well, they speak for 
themselves. The energy, skill and enterprise 
which characterize the Steinways were di- 
rected first toward their pianos. Every valu- 
able invention, the finest material, the most 
skillful workmanship—all bave becn com- 
bined in the manufacture of their instru- 
ments. Their fame is world-wide, and it is 
fairly earned. Whenever first-class pianos 
are named, the Steinways are included. In 
all the World’s Expositions they have stood 
in the foremost rank, and in every competi- 
tion the most sanguine exhibitor has always 
anticipated the liveliest competition from the 
Steinways. The United States leads the world 
inthe manufacture of pianos,and Steinway 
& Sons are in the van of the most successful 
and noted makers. 


—_—— 


A lady meta little country boy one morn- 
ing, “Well, Johnny, how's your mother?” 

* She is well.” 

* And your father?" 

* He’s well too.” 

* Now, Johnny, how's your parents? 

“Ain't got no parents, and my name ain't 
Jobnny.” 


Keep’s Dress Shirts, 

There is something new under the sun-— the 
words of the preacher to the contrary not- 
withstanding. Among the latest of new 
things is the manufacture by the Keep Manu- 
tacturing Company, No. 165 Mercer street, 
New York, of partly-made dress shirts. The 
body of the shirt is prepared, the cuffs are 
made, and the sleeves are cut, and anyone 
who can do plain sewing, even a little girl 
can put them together. The shirts are guar- 
anteed to be of the best Wamsutta muslin, 
with Irish linen bosoms, all cut lengthwise 
of the goods. For the partly-made shirts 
the charge is six for $j. Less than six, $1.15 
each, delivered free only in New York city, 
Boston, Philadelphia, and Chicago. Full di- 
rections accompany each order. 

The same company also supply ready-made 
shirts of the best quality, and cuffs and col- 
lars at very low prices. Samples of materials 
used and circulars are sent free on applica- 
ticn. The excellence of the material and the 
cheapness in price will astonish housewives: 
and they will gladly seize this method of 
lightening tneir labors in the line of sewing. 





The Floral Cabinet, 

We invite particular attention to the ad- 
vertisement of * The Floral Cabinet,” and the 
* Little Gem,” twe delightful publications, 
issued in this city. by H. T. Williams, Pub- 
lisher, No. 46 Beekman street. Both are ad- 
mirable family journals, full of excellent 
pictures, choice music, and useful and 
entertaining literary matter of the most re- 
fined character. ‘*The Little Gem” is a great 
favorite with the children. The cheapness of 
these publications is one of the attractive 
features in these times. Send for sample 
copies, or, better still, do not be afraid to 
send your annual subscription at once. 


StinGy AuNtT.—“ Well, Robin, have you 
enjoyed yourself?’ 

Robin.—* Oh yes, aunt; but I wish I badn't 
come. Brother Jim is sure to cry * Halves’ 
when I get home, and when I say you didn’t 
give me nothing, he'll punch my head for 
telling a story.” 





The * Light-Running” Domestic, 
BROOKLYN, Nov. 23, 1876. 

I take great pleasure in saying a few words 
of commendation of the Domestic Sewing | 
Machine. The work done by it is as near per- 
fection as any we have seen, and we know of 
no work that a Sewing Machine can do that 
the Domestic does not accomplish in the most 
satisfactory manner. 


Mrs. H. W. BEEGHER. | 





As the rain falls impartially on the just and | 
the unjust, so the pale moonbeams, that lend 
inspiration to the lover’s vows, creep through 
the cracks in a hen-house, and show the mid- 
night naturalist where the best pullet is roost- 
ing. 


Wheat. 

This grain is manifestly the best in use, in 
our climate certainly, since it Contains all of 
the elements naturally entering into the 
human frame. Indeed, if needful, one may 
subsist on this, labor and be healthy, with 
only water; though so narrow a range is not | 
demanded. It contains about 6 per cent. of 
muscle nourishment, more than 60 per cent. | 
of the heaters, starch, &c., and 2 per cent. of | 
the phospbates for the brain and nerves. | 
These are like the fourteen which compose 
the body, all being in tbe right proportions 
naturally. at least in our climate. But few 
ordinary dishes contain these elements, unless 
prepared in reterence to these principles. | 

The Smiths, of the Atlantic Mills, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., in preparing the ‘‘Crushed White | 
Wheat an article promotive of health, and 
which should be extensively used—have 
regard to the true wants of the body, not! — 
simply to the taste,and yet give usa palatable 
article. Costivenessand dyspepsia tlee before 
if usu necessary consequence, 


The Buckeye Cook Book, 

The Centennial Buckeye Cook Book, com- 
piled by the women of the First Congrega- 
tional Church at Marysville, Ohio, contains | 
nearly four bundred valuable recipes, whose 
excellence is vouched for by those who have 
used them in their own families. They are 
not a hap-hazard collection of untried recipes 
etolen from old cook-books or cut from the 
newspapers, but those founded on the practi- 
cal experience of housewives in their own 
kitchens. In this respect the volume is quite 
unique, and will command the respect of all 
who use it. In addition to the voluminous 
cookery rece,pts there are also very full ta- 
bles of weights and measures, together with | 
articles on marketing, carving, the sick-room, 
the laundry, with hints to the well, and medi- 
cal and floral departments. J. H. Shearer & 
Son, Marysville, Ohio, are the publishers, and 
the price is $1.35. 


Brooklyn Philharmonic. 

The third rehearsal and first concert will 
take place Friday, Dec. 15th, at 3, and Satur- | 
day, Dec. 16th, at 8, respectively. The Seventh 
Symphony, Beethoven; Weber's Invitation 
to the Dance, adapted by Berlioz: NAchtge- 
sang by Vogt and Sicilienne by Boccherini 
for string orchestra; and Siegfried’s Death 
from the Gotterdaummerung by Wagner will | 
be given. The Swedish Lady Vocalists, and 
Mme. Schiller, Pianiste, are the ‘additional at- | 
tractions. | 


Alady whose family was very much jin the } 
habitof making conundrums was one even- | 
ing asked by her husband, in an excited tone, 
“Why areall these doors left open?” 

“I give it up,” instantly replied the lady. 


The Turkish Bath. 

Complete success has attended the opening 
ot the new Turkish Bath atNo. 7 West Twen- 
ty-Fourth Street opposite Fifth Avenue 
Hotel, New York. Everybody is delighted 
with it@ superior heating, ventilation, fur- 
nishing.aod attendance. The ladies especially 
revel in its luxurious elegance. The Russian | 
Vapor Baths, in same building, are also splen- 
didly refitted. 


Correction. 

In the page advertisement of the India| 
Rubber Curler Company, 697 Broadway, New 
York, the price of the No. 8 pocket gymna- 
sium for gentlemen of extra strength is given 
at $2. It should be $2.50. This admirable exer- 
cise promoter is one of the most complete and 
handy ever invented, and is having, in conse- 
quence, a very large sale. . 
~ | Wide-Awake Youth's Paper. 


For judicious editing, select and popular 
contributors, and sprightly, entertaining | 


reading, the ** Youth’s Companion” has no 
superior among the Youth's publications. } 


Vienna Rolls, 

Full directions for making the celebrated 
Vienna Rolls, as made with the Royal Baking 
Powder at the Centennial, sent free. Address 
Royal Baking Powder Co., New York, stating 
where you saw this notice. 





Frank Miller’s Harness OU received 
the highest and ouly award at the Centennial 
Exbibition. 


| sent on application. 


49; at 
, Ble a 


| 
¥For Bronchial, Asthmatic, and Pul- 
monary Complaints, ‘* Brown's Bronchial | 


| Troches” manifest remarkable curative pro- | 


meritorious articles, | 
and those | 


erties. Like all other 
they are frequently imitated, 


| purchasing should be sure to obtain the genu- | 


ine “BRONCHIAL TROCHES. 


Saratoga Springs in Winter. 





Reasons for going to Drs. Strong’s Remedial! | 


| Institute, with circular describing its Turk- 


ish, Russian and Electrical Baths, ete., will be | 
Nervous, Lung, Femate | 
und Chronic Diseases a specialty. 


Frank Miller’s Leather Preserva- 
tive and Water Proof Blacking received the 
highest and only award at the Centennial 
Exhibition. 

ene | 


Why is achicken likeafarmer? Because 


both delight ip a full crop. 


Rotary Press for Sale, 

A four-cylinder Rotary Press in perfect 
order. Has been in use four years. R. Hoe 
& Co., manufacturers. Terms low and easy. 
For full particulars address Box 5656, New 
York Post Office. 





Folding Machines, 

Three Chambers Newspaper Folding Ma- 
chines in perfect order for sale cheap. Address | 
tor particulars Box 5656, New York PostUftice, | 

Ir it were not intended that women should 
drive their husbands, why are they put | 
through the “ bridal” ceremony ? 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 





| carols, hymns, &c., 


critical period of girl-life, and har ing reference t 


Vou XIV., No, a. 


MRS. STOWE’S NEW BOOK! 


‘OUTSTEPS of the MASTER, 


Harriet Beecher Stowe. 


‘IT have loved tohear my Lord spoken 
of; and wherever I have seen the print 
of his shoe in the earth, there have I 
coveted to set my foot too.”"—J/r. Stand- 
Sast’s dying 

I Vol., 12mo, with [lUustrations, Illuminated 
Titles, etc. Ex. Cloth, beveled, $1.75. 


words. PitGrim’s ProGress. 


“Tt consists of readings and med ite ations for differ- 
ent Church seasons, following the life of Jesus fron 
Advent to Ascension, though not in ecelesiast 
precision of form, It is interspersed with poem 
and, with its tasteful typog raphy, 
illus trations, and illuminated titles, will make a pret 
gift book, as well asa a il and useful manua 


religious reading.”” York Times, 
_ o 


MOTHERS & DAUGHTERS: 


STUDIES FOR THE CONSERVATION « 
THE HEALTH OF GIRLS, 
By Tullio 8. Verdi, A.M., M.D.., 
AUTHOR OF ** MATERNITY: A TREATISE FOR Y 
WIVES AND MOTHERS ;"’ PRESIDENT OF THE 
BOARD OF HEALTH, WASHINGTON, D.C. : 
ETC., ET 
* This hour's the very crisis of your fate 
1 Vol, 12mo. Eu. Cloth, $1.50. 


““A book of hygiene, dealing « pecially with ti 





health and usefulness of the future mothers of tt 


j land. Dedicated to his own dat ght er, the book is a 


| once delicate, wise and safe. N -}. Evening Ma 


4 Be autiful Present, 


DEVOUT CLASSICS. 


Four of the Choicest Standard Devotional Books 
beautifuily printed and bound, in handsome 


Ormamented Bex. ClOCR.....ccccccccccceces #5 00 
In handsome ornamented box, calf or mo- | 
Re ry Te any oe Re ree , . $16 00 | 


Either of the four volumes sold separately, in | 
cloth, at $1.25, or in calf or morocco at $4.00. 


Life’s Aftermath. 
A STORY OF A QUIET PEOPLE, 
By EMMA MARSHALL. 
12mo, 342 pages, $1.50." 


~ One of the best stories we have recently read 
fresh in matter, refined and elevating in manner, | 
and peopled by some personages whom it is a 
blessing to know. Most of these are Quakers, anq | 
very charming are the glimpses of their placid | 
| ran The atmosphere of this book 1s de- | 
lightful, unalloye: i purity. Caretu! parents need | 
not fear to put this story in their children’s hands; | 
it will instruct while it entertains them.’’—The 
Literary World. 


New Edition ot 
Mrs. Mainwaring’s Journal, 
J 


By Mrs. Emma Marshall, 12mo. 351 pages $1.50 


“A thoroughly good book, and one of the kind 
mot too common. Itbegins, where most novels end, 
at marriage, and reeorcs a picture of family life | 
with rare vividness and beauty.”"—Boston Adver- 
tiser. 


CHRISTMAS FOR CHILDREN, 


| 
| 
| 
These are the Books to make them happy: 


A Housefil of Children, 
By Mrs. D. P. Sanford. Uniform with * Pussy 
Tip-Toes’ Family,” and ** Frisk and his Flock.” | 
31 full page Lilustrations. Full gilt........ $2.25 | 
We can confidentlv say to Parents and Friends 


| 
| looking for presents for the younger children, 


You cannot get a handsomer or better book in this 


| country or in England. 


Frisk and His Flock. 
By Mrs. D. P. Sanford, author of * Pussy Tip- 
Toes’ Family.”’ 32 full-page llustrations, ele 
gantly printed and bound. Seventh thousand. 

$2.25 
“A charming book for children. Frisk was a 
little dog, the property of Miss Agatha, who kept 
asmai! schoolin the country. The storyis about 
the pupils of this institution, bright little boys 
and girls. the narrative of whose walks anc talks 
and games, and, alas! serrows, too,1s quite de- 
lightful. There are many fine pictures in the 
book, and we shou'd not wonder if the common 
saying, “Children cry for it.’ should be verified in 
the case of this volume.”—The Literary World. 


‘Pussy Tip-Toes’ Family. 


A Story for “Our Little Boys and Girls.” By 
Mrs. D. P. Sanford, author of the * Rose Dale 
Books,” &c. Beautifully printed and bound, 
with 30 large Lilustrations. New and improved 
edition. Eighth thousand....... : $2.25 
‘It will be very difficult to find a better book 
shen this for children. New York Times. 
“Nothing handsomer er cheaper in the way of a 
juvenile than this has ever come from the Anieri- 
can press.”’—Publishers’ Weekly. 
Our Books for Children may be found at all book- 
stores, or will be sent, postage paid,on receipt of price. 


E.P. DUTTON & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 
New York. 





713 Broadway, 


“UNDER CANVAS;” 


OR, 
Tent Worship in Summer Months. 
By WILLIAM B. MUCKLOW. 


Finbracing contributions of eminent clergymen 
of all denominations, and much general and vaiu- 
able information on the * Gospel Tent,” a means 
for suromer worship aud revival. Price in cloth, 
K. H. 3 & CO.’S, | 
Feurteenth street and pixth avenue | 


£ 


*The author has for year ‘tiem well known 





Washington as an unusually and successful pra 
titioner, New York Times. 

* Dr. Verdi's high reputation entitles his books to im- 
plicit confidence." —A /ta California, San “4 rancis 





* . “ , y » ie 2. te 
a*s Ether of thea yw sale by all bookseller 


or will be mailed Sree,on receipt of price, by 


J.B. FORD & Co., Publishers, 


27 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK. 


te NOW READY. 2 


hey In both body and soul tt is uv 
book of rare and de livate beaulivs, . 
—Boston Conugregationalist.} 





A Beautiful Holiday Gift-Book. 





THE MISTRESS OF THE MANSE. 


BY DR. J. C- HOLLAND, 


AUTHOR OF ** KATHRINA,” “ BITTER SWEET, 


‘““ SEVENUAKS,” etc, 


| Ilustrated with Numerous Wood Engray- 


ings after Original Designs. by Mary 
Hallock, Thomas Moran. Helena 
DeKay, E. A. Abbey, etc. 
One volume, small 4to. 
CLOTH, FULL GILT EDGES, WITH ELEGAN' 
STAMP IN GILT AND BLACK, $5. 


." . ' 
CRITICAL NOTICES, 
From the Philadelphia Evening Bulletin. 

“It is long since we have seen an Americar 
poem so beautifully illustrated.” 

From the Worcester Spy. 

“ This seems to us Dr. Holland’s best poem. . 
The illustrations are very finely executed and 
they add beauty to the pages on which they ap- 
pear.” 

From the Boston Post. 

‘The Publishers have treated the Peem well 
They have clothed it in beauty and embellished it 
in a manner fit fur the best.” 


*,* The above book fur sale by atl Booksellers, or wil 
be sent prepaid, upon receipt of the price, by 


SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 


Nos. 743 and 745 BROADWAY, N. z. 





By the Author of ‘Stepping Heavenward.” 


OF Mks. PRENTISS’ NEW BOOK, 


THE HOME AT GREYLOCK, 


THE NEW YORK OBSERVER SAYS: 
“We give it the highest place in inte:- 
est ond promise of usetulness among le 
domestic tales, all of which are churac- 
terized by depthand purity of sentiment, 
strong Christian principle, and great 
power in conveying instruction through 
illustrative example. In this volume shi 
has sketehed an attractive picture of « 
Christian home, and in the portrait ot 
Mrs. Grey. the mother and grandmother, 
she has drawn a character that we hop 
may prove contagious to the readers of 
the book. . . .) We heartily commend 
it to our readers, and especially to youn 
parents.” 


ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH & COMPANY, 
900 Broadway. cor. 20th Street. 
(me Volume, 12mo, 350 pages. $1.50. 
r.. ld i oe on Booksellers ; or, sent by mail, prepaid 








SSELL, , PETTER & Ga GALPIN’S CATA- 
OG TE of Booka, free Me mail on Gevlte atiou 
Also Ww. IP. NIMMO’S, at 696 Broadway, N. Y. 
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1877. 





NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE 


HARPER'S PERIODCALS. 


The success of Harper's periodicals is among the 
remarkable facts of 


thi& or any other —Christian Ad- 
vocate, N. 7. 


Of these standard 


of the publishing business 
uge or country.” 


publications it is not neces- 
sary to say more than that each resumes in itsels 
the history and progress of the time in a certain 
department; one containing the cream of current 
literature, a second preserving and illustrating all 
events of importance the world over, the third 
anticipating fickle fashion and chronicling its 
changes, and all commending themseives equally 
to the reader, no matter of what sex, 
dition.—N. Y. World. 


age, or con- 


‘ 
. ‘ ale J Ml ‘ ” i 
Harper's Magazine. 
That Harper's Magazine has bec »me a literary 1n- 
stitution andan educator of the people a half mill- 
ion of readers koow to-day.—Boston Transcript, 


‘ 9 ‘ y r 4 
Harpers Weekly, 
Harper's shi 
throughout the land, more interesting, 
higher-toned, better-illustrated paper is not pub- 
lished in this or other country 
Bulletin, Boston. 


Weekly muld be 


usa purer, 


in every tamily 


any Commercial 


Harper's Bazar. 


The ladies best appreciate the merits of the Ba- 

.a weekly devoted entirely to their interests in 

alt its various departments of liter 

und domestic arts. It is an admirably conducted 

illustrated paper, containing editorials, 

stories, and general information of a 
Brooklyn Eagle 


TERMS for 1877. 


rature, fashion, 


essays, 
superior 
order. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, One Year ..#4 00 

HAKPER'’S WEEKLY, One Year 4 00 

HARPER'S BAZAR, One Year...... 400 
One copy of either will be sent for one year, 
POSTAGE PREPAID ly the Publishers, 


to any Subscriber in the United States or Can- 

ada, on receipt of Four Dollars. 

HARPER'S MAGAZINE, HARPER'S WEEKLY, 
and HARPER’s BAZAR, for one year, $10 00; 
or any two for $7 00; postaye prepaid by the 
Publishers, 

An extra copy of either 
LY. or BAZAR will be sent gratis for 
of Five 
mittaice 
tra copy: 


the MAGAZINE, WEEK- 
every club 
SUBSCRIBERS at $4.00 each, in one re- 
; or, Six Copies for $20.00, without ex- 
postage prepaid by the PulAishers. 
Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Subscriptions taken for Harper's Periodi- 
cals by Boonsellers and Periodical Deal- 
ers throughout the United States 


Canada. 


New Holiday Books 


FOR CHILDREN. 


The Broken Mallet. (Mathews... 125 
Little Friends at Clenwood. “ 1 25 
Lilies or Thistledown. “ 125 
Uncle Joe’s Thanksgiving. “125 
-Newton’s Rays from the oe 
of Righteousness...... 25 
Peep of Day Library. 6 vols .... 500 
Heroes of Israel. (A.L.0.E) 5v.... 500 
A.L.O.E. Library. WOES ainccvcs 40 00 
Victory Stories. (A.L.0.E.).... .... 125 
Christie’s Old Organ.... 0 50 
FOR ALL AC ES. 
Oliver of the Mill. By the author 
of * Ministering Children.’ - 18 
Clare Avery. A Tale. (Miss Holt.) ).. 150 
Footsteps of St. Peter. (Macduif.) 2 00 
Judgement of seeaencmmunen 
(Patton.).... 1 25 


ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 


530 Broadway, N.Y. 


\. S. BARNES & COMPANY 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 
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Appletons’ Periodicals, 


APPLETONS’ JOURNAL: a Monthly Miscel- 
lany of popular Literature. New Series. 
25 cents per number. $3.00 per annum. 

APPLETONS’ JOURNAL is now published month- 
ly ; it is devoted to popular literature and all mat- 
ters of taste and‘general culture—published ata 
price to bring it within the reach of all ciasses. 
it contains superior fiction inthe form of serials 
and short stories; papers graphically descriptive 
of picturesque places; articles upon men of note, 
and upon the habits of different peoples; essays 
upon househo'd and social topics: articles of 
travel and adventure: scientific and industrial 
articles written in a graphic and popular style. In 
brief, the aim is to be comprehensive, including in 
its plan all branches of literature and all .hemes 
of interest to intelligent readers. Each number 
is illustrated. 

TeRMS: Three dollars per annum, postage 

prepaid, to at! subscribers in the United States ; 

or Twenty-tive Cents per number. A Club of Four 

Yearly Subscriptions will entitle the sender to an 

extra subscription gratis; that is, five copies will 

be sent one year for twelve dollars. For $7.20, 

APPLETONS’ JOUKNAL and THE POPULAR ScI- 

ENCE MONTHLY (full price, eight dollars.) postage 

prepaid. 





THE POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY. 
ducted by E. L. YOUMANS. 


This periodical was started (in Is72) to promote 
the diffusion of valuabie scientific knowledge, in 
ureadable and attractive form, among all Classes 
of the community. met a want 
supplied by no the United 
states. 

Containing instructive and interesting articles 
and abstracts of articles, original, selected, trans- 
lated and illustrated, from tne pens of the leading 
scientific men of different countries; accounts of 
important scientific discoveries, the application of 
scierce to the practical arts. and the latest views 
put forth concerning natural phenomena, have 
been given by savanis of the highest authority. 
Prominent attention has been also devoted to 
those various sciences which help to a better un- 
derstanding of the nature of man, to the bearings 
of science upon the questions of society and gov- 
ernment, to scientific education, and to the con- 
tlicts which spring from the progressive nature of 
scientific Knowledge. 

THE POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY is published 
in a large octavo, handsomely printed on clear 


Con- 


and has thus far 
other magazine in 


type. and, when the subjects admit, fuily iflus- 
trated. 
TERMS: $5.00 per annum, or Fifty Cents per 


Number. Postage all Subscribers in the 


prepaid to 
United States. 


THE ART JOURNAL: an International Gal- 
lery of Engravings, by distinguished 
Artists ef Europe and America. With 
Illustrated Papers in the Various Branch- 
es of Art. 

THE ART JOURNAL is a monthly publication, 
quarto size, superbly illustrated and printed, ana 
specially devoted to the world of Art—Painting, 
Sculpture, Architecture, Decoration, Engraving, 
Etching. Enameling, and Designing in all its 
branches—having in view the double purpose of 
supplying a complete illustrated record of prvg- 
ress in the Arts, ynd of affording a means for the 
cultivation of Art-taste among the people. Each 
number is richly and abundantly illustrated on 
both steei and wood, and no pains ace spared to 
render this “ART JOURNAL” the most valuable 
oublie ation of the kind in the world. It contains 
the Steel Plates and Lllustrations of the LONDUN 
ARPJOURNAL,& publication of world-wide fame 
(the exclusive right of which, for Canada and the 
United States, has been purchased by the publish- 
ers); with extensive additions devoted principally to 
American Art and American topics. Sold only by 
Subscription. Price75 Cents per Number; $9.00 per 
Annum, postage prepaid. 

Subscriptions received by 
their Agents. AGENCIES: 

@z Chestnut St.. Philadelphia ; Post-Office 

Avenue, Baltimore; 53 Ninth St., Pittsburg; 100 

State St., Albany; 42 State St., ‘Rochester; 103 

State St., Chiengo; 30 West ath’ st... Cincinnati; 

305 Locust St., St. Louis; 20 St. Charles St., New 

Orleans ; 250 Sutter St., San Francisco. 


D. APPLETON & CO... Publishers, 
4 Ad & 551 Broadway, New Y ork. 


LIPPINCOTT'S MAGAZINE 


AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY OF 
Popular Literature and Science, 


FOR DECEMBER, 
HANDSOMELY ILLUSTRATED, 


Now Ready, Containing 


the Pubtiebore. or 
B Hawley 8 Boston ; 
) 





A Variely of Entertuining Articles, 





ANNOUNCEMENT FOR 1877. 


The pumber fer January Segins the nineteenth 
volume of this Magazine. and whiieits past record 
will, it is hoped, be deemed a sufficient guarantee 
of future excellence, no efforts will be spared to 
diversify its attractions and to provide an in- 
creased supply of 


Popular Reading in the Best and Most Em- 
phacic Sense. 


The great object and constant aim of the con- 
ductors will be to furnish the public with Literary 
Entertaunment of a Refined and Varied Character, 
as well as to present ina graphic and striking man- 
ner the most recent information and soundest views 
on subjects of General Interest ; a word, to ren- 
der Lippincott’s Magazine strikingly distinctive in 


Those Features that are most Attractive 
in Magazioe Literature. 





HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 


BATTLES OF THE REVOLUTION, 


with Topographical Dlustrations and Professional 

and Popular Criticisms. By HENRY B.C ABRING- 

— Senior Colonel and Byt. Brig. -General, U. 
My: sonage of Military Science at Wabash U a 


meal ny pp. Royal octavo. Cloth, riehly em- 
believe *))~= sos Library style (sheep), 70. Half 
calf, #. Full Turkey moroceu, $12. 


Il. 
PRINCIPLES AND ACTS 


of the Revolution in America. Composed of 
Speeches, Orations, and Proceedings, with Sketch- 
esand Remarks on Men and things belonging to 
the Revulutionary Period. By HEZEKIAH NILES, 
Editor of * Niles’s Register.” Royal octavo, 522 
pp. Cloth, $3. Library style, $4.50. Half calf, $6. 


“Our young men can hardly go toa higher or 
better source for both information and inspira- 
tion.”’—Vice President Henry Wilson. 


111 & 113 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK, 





In rat to the een ATTRACTIONS of 
LIPPIN V's MAGAZINE, the Publishers 
would invite attention to a new serial story, 


“THE MARQUIS OF LOSSIE,” 


by GEORGE MACDONALD, author of “ Malcolm,” 
*Alee Forbes,” * Robert Falconer,” ete. 


TERMS.— Yearly Subscription, $4; Single num- 


ber, 15 cents. 
NOTICE.—The November and December Num- 
bers. containing the earlier chapters of “ The 


Marquis of Lossie,”’ will be presented to all new 
annual subscribers for 1877. 


| SPECIMEN NUMBER mailed, postage paid, 
any address, on receipt of 20 cents. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
715 and 717 Market St., Phila, 


JVISON. | BLAK KEMAN, TAYLOR & co. 


to 





138 and 140 Grand St., N. Y., Educational 
Publishers and Proprietors of the Spencerian 
Send for catalogues and circulars. 





Steel Pens, 


OSGOOD’S NEW BOOKS, 
The Skeleton in Armor. 


LONGFELLOW’S popular Ballad of Newport. beau 
tifully illustrated by MARY A. HALLOCK 
superb Holiday .volwine. Cloth, $5.00; Morvuceo, 
$10.00. 

“Itisa thing of beauty, and in its artistic 
as well as in its literary part, rich with the 
marks of decided genius.”"—The Churchman. 


Choice Heliotype Books. 


Kach containing 24 full-page Heliotypes, with 

descriptive letter-press. arge 4to. Tastetully 

bound. Price of each, $10.00. 

1. Gems of the Dresden Gallery 

ll. veme = tne Gray Collection of Engray 
sat Harvard University. 

i. The Tittan Gallery 

Gallery ot Great ‘Art ist 

“ MAGNIFICENT — IDAY GIFTS 


In the Levant. 


By CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. author of “My 
Summer * Backlog Studies,” etc. 


ina Garden,” 
lvol. 2mo. $2.00. 

A charming volume, describing what Mr. War- 
ner saw, heard and did during a tour through 
Palestine, Syria, Asia Minor, Turkey and Greece. 
Its close observation, strong commun senee. hu- 
manity and delicious humor make it one of the 
best and most enjoyable books of travel. 


The Parlor Car. 


By W. D. HOWELLS. Vest Pocket Series, 50 cents 

This farce shows in a high Cegree Mr. Howell's 
rare skill in reading and portraying character, and 
his exquisite literary touch. 


Tales from Two Hemispheres. 
By H. H. BOYESEN. $1.25. 

‘They are all of uncommon merit, as stories; 
und they have an additional charm in that they 
are not stories of the conventional type. When- 
ever the author touches upon bis native land his 
descriptions are fresh and breathe of the north. 
The book is one of the best collections of short 
stories which has been published for a long time.” 

(New Haven Palladium. 


FLOWER AND THORN, 
I. B. ALDRICH. $1.25. 
*A new book by Mr. Aldrich is of itself nearly 
enough to insure the success of a poetical 
‘season,’ and we are therefore glad to welcome in 





By 


* Flower and Thern,’ the fruits of his maturer 
genius.’’—{The Independent. 
*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent, post-paid, 


on receipt of price by the Publishers 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO, Boston 
PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 





Examples of Modern Etching. 


NEW SERIE&. 
A series of 20 Choice Etchings by QUEROY, BRU- 
NET-DEBAINES, HAMERTON, GEORGE, BURTON, 





Wisk, LEGROS, LE RAT, SEYMOUR- HADEN, etc., 
etc., with descriptive text by P.G. HAMERTUON 
Folio, cloth, gilt, $12.00 


Il. 
m " 
The Epicurean ; 
5 
ALCIPHRON: a Poem. By THOMAS 
MOORE. With vignette illustrations on steei, by 
J. M. W. TURNER 1 vol. 12mo. Hand- 
somely printed on toned paper. Cloth, extra, 
gilt top, $2. Tree calf extra, gilt edges, $4.50. 


“ Our sense of the beauties of this tale may be 
appreciated by the acknowledgment that for in- 
sight into human nature, for poetical thought, for 
grace, refinement, intellect, pathos and sublimity, 
we prize the Epicurean even above any other of 
the authbor’s works. Indeed, although written in 
prose,this is a masterly poem, and will forever 
rank as one of the most exquisite productions in 
English literature.”—Literary Gazette 

Published by 

J. M. BOUTON, 706 Broadway, 
and for sale by all Booksellers. 


J. W. Bouton’s erica 


A_ Tale, and 
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FUN FOR THE HOLIDAYS, 
Christmas Stories, Christmas Pictures, 


Christmas Plays, and Christmas Songs, with 
Rev. Dr. EGGLEsSTON’s “Christmas Fairy 
Show,” for the home or Sunday-schooi, 
besides other good things. Nearly 100 pages 
and more than 80 illustrations in the 


HOLIDAY NUMBER OF ST. NICHOLAS. 


Price, only 25 eents. 


St. NICHOLAS is “ The king of all publications 
issued for the young on either side of the At- 
lantic.’’—English paper. For sale everywhere, 
and sent, postage paid (83 a fear), by SCRIB- 
NER & Cu., 743 Broadway, N. 





Sunday School Papers, 1877. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL WORLD CONTAINS 
THE INTERNATIONAL LESSONS PREPARED 
BY THe REV. JOHN HALL, D.D.of NEW YORK. 

Published Monthly, % cts. per year 
LESSON PAPERS for scholars; three grades: 
The ADVANCED, the INTERMEDIATE, and tne 
PRIMARY Lesson ees. Price of each, 100 
copies one yeer. £9.00. by mail, postage prepaid. 
THE SCHOLAR’S HAND BOOK, with e xplana- 
tions and questions on the lesson. For six 





mos., 10 cts,; per 100, $8.00. 
CHILD'S WORLD; an Illustrated paper for chil- 
dren. 100 copies one year, monthly . 12.00 


When sent by mail (postage prepaid)... 
100 copies semi-monthly, per year.......... 
When sent by mail (postage prepaid)..... 


Published by AMERICAN 8.8. UNION. 


C. S. SCOFIELD, 








Nos, 7,5 & 10 Bible House, N,Y, 


It Costs No More 


to supply your Sabbath School with the 


BEST PAPERS 
than with ordinary ones. 


THE CHILD’S PAPER 
is an elegant illustrated quarto, filled with bright 
healthful reading and beautiful pictures. 


5 copies, $1 ; 100 copies, $15. 
THE MORNINC LICHT, 


for younger children, full of pictures, large clear 
type, can be divided into a semi-monthly four- 
page pauper. 


8 copies, $1 ; 100 copies, $12. 
THE AMERICAN MESSENCER, — 


an eight-page monthly, undenominational and 
evangelical, full of religious information and ar- 
ticles from our best writers. Suited for genera! 
distribution. 

5 copies, $1.10; 100 copies, $17. 


of the 
All above prices postpaid. 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 


150 Nassau Street, New York. 


James Russell Lowell 


rege “T may presume to call myself intimate with 
the “Penn Mohthiy,’ and ralue it highly as the only 
i known to'me in the country whoily devoted 
to matters of serious concern, and solid in the treat- 
ment of them. That it should have maintained itself 
80 long shows a higher average of popular intelligence 
than I showld have expected, and is gratifying in pro 
portion.” 


THE PENN MONTHLY is published on the first 
of every month, and is devoted to Literature, Sci- 
ence, Art, Politics, Travel, etc., evc., expository 
and critical. The aim is to present papers on top- 
ics of general utility and interest, treated in a 
scholarly and sound manner. Special attention is 
given to questions of social science. A class of 
literature is to be found in its pages different from 
any other accessible to magazine readers. 

Terms: $3.00 per annum; 30 cts. per copy; 5% 
months on trial for 75 cts., postage paid. 


J. H. COATES & CO., Publishers, 


822 Chestnut St.. Philadelphia 


Bryant and Longfellow 

A superb life-size portrait of 
either of these poets will be sent to 
every subscriber to nog -. TLAN- 
TIC MONTHLY for 1877, who 
remits $5.00 direct to Pon Publish- 
ers (H. O. Houghton & Co., River 
side Press, Cambridge, Mass.); 
and for $6.00 the magazine and 
both portraits w il be sent. 


THE BEST PRESENT 


For Pastor, Teacher or Fricnd 
IS THE UNABRIDGED, ENLARGED, ANDCORRECTED 
Edition of Dr. William Smith's 


DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE, 


Published by HURD & HOUGHTON, New York(The 
Riverside Press, Cambridge), in four volumes, 
3667 pages, with 5% illustrations. Price in eloth, 
$26; sheep, S30: half calf, 836, Sold by all book- 
sellers, or can be obtained direct from the Pub- 
lishers.* 


4 Months on trial for 25 Cents. 


We will send the great “Hard Times” paper, the 


Cricket on the Hearth 


four months on trial for only 25cents. A mammoth 
16-page Illustrated paper (size of Harpers’ Weekly), 


Single copies of any monthiies, 30 cents 


devoted to Literature, Romance, Useful Know!l- 
edge, Amusement, ete., etc. The best, cheapest, 
and most popular paper published. One dollar 


per year, with choice of three premiums, or 75 cts. 
without premium. Specimen copy o ame 
Send 25 cts.for four months’ trial to F. Up: 
TON & CU., Publishers, bu ) Park Row, New ¥ “New York. 


The Commerciai Agency. 
McKILLOP & SPRAGUE CO. 


Register tor January. 1877, 
‘being prepared, and will be published 
as soon after the ly as possible. 


WILL CONTAIN A full list of Na- 
tional and State Banks. 

Name and Address of every 
Private Banker. 

A Complete List of all the 
Manufacturing and Business 
Men in every Town and Vil- 
lage in the United States and 
British Provinces, with nu- 
merals giving credit and capi- 
tal in each case, 


The c mpilation is made from detailed reports, 
at the offices of the Agency, and 111 Worth st. 

This Agency was the first to undertake the re- 
porting of the entire country, and its records are 
therefore the oldest inertstence. This gives a decided 
advantage—which it maintains through numerous 
Associate and Branch Offices, by systematic useof 
intelligent traveling agents,and by the employ- 
ment of over 7,000 local resident cc rrespondents. 

The REGISTER will be found a most valuable 
assistant to every Banking and Commercial House 
im the country. 

An efficient and economical COLLECTION 
AGENCY 1s connected with the Institution. 

New York, Nor., (876. 


Cheapest Bookstore in the World. 
7 4.89) Magnificent English Holi- 
shun “Bemutitul ‘American Git 


Juveuile 
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SERMON BY HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


PRAYER BEFORE THE SERMON. 

We bless thy name, our Father, that we may draw near to 
thee familiarly; that we may, in addressing thee, use every 
term of endearment which belongs to love and the house- 
hold: that we may call ourselves thine own sons; and that 
we may call thee our Father, our Friend and our Brother. We 
rejoice that thou hast made thyself Known to us by all those 
terms which convey, in human language and experience, the 
best things, and the things which are the most needful to 
men in the stress and strife of human life. We rejoice that 
thou art the Light, and that the morning dawns upon us 
when thou dost draw near. Thou art our Sun; thou art our 
Shield: thou art our Tower; thou art our Pavilion where 
thou dost hide us until the storm be overpast. Thou art the 
Bread of life and the Water of life. Thou art the Way and 
the Door. Thou art the Redeemer and Intercessor. Thou 
art the Forerunner. Thou art everything in this life, and 
everything in the life which is to come; and our life is bid in 
thee: and all the sources of our life are in thee; and all the 
influences that inspire us and give us ambition for nobler 
things are of thee ; and all the power which rouses us in the 
midst of temptations and troubles and weuriness and sacri- 
tices, and upholds us and carries us forward, is of thee. We 
rejoice that thus the sources of our lite are bright and glow- 
ingand pureand holy; and that in thee we live and move 
und have our being. 

Accept our thanks tor all 
are past; accept the consecration which we make to thee for 
the days that are to come; and we beseech of thee that it 


thy goodness to us in days that 


may not be a vague and wandering wish, but that it may be 
Though thou dost work in 
abide with us to 


a holy and deep-seated purpose. 
us to willand to do of thy good pleasure, 
give us evermore the impulse that shall take us away from 
things low and sordid, and lift us up toward things radiant 
and noble. Deliver us from the power of easily besetting 
sips. Deliver us from evil habits. Deliver us from the bias 
of evil. Deliver us from things that are selfish and proud 
and impure and wrong; and grant that we may from day to 
day grow and increase in the knowledge of our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ. 

We pray that thou wilt bless all those in this congregation 
who are laboring in word and doctrine. Bless those that are 
teaching. May they be themselves taught of God; and may 
they bear in their own spirit the light of the Gospel to those 
to whom they come. We pray that thou wilt bless those who 
are disbursing charity to the needy. As they water may they 
themselves be watered. We pray that all those who explore 
the ways of trouble and darkness and sickness, all those who 
visit the prisoner, may bear about with themithe thought of 
Christ’s approval May they already hear him saying to 
them, Inasmuch as ye heve done it unto oue of the least of 
these, ye have done it unto me. 

We pray that thou wilt revive thy work in this church, 
Quicken the members thereof with the spirit of prayer. 
May they be more and more importunate, and labor with 
greater zeal. We thank thee that so many are aroused, and 
that ene and another are being brought into thy kingdom. 
We pray that thy Spirit may be poured out more and more 
upon them, and that men may be concerned in respect to 
their souls’ eternal salvation. We pray that our prayers 
may ascend for those who are without Christ. without God 
and without hope in this world. Oh remember the children 
of praying parents who are going on down to destruction. 
Forbid that those who stand in the midst of light and knowl- 
edge should cast away all their privileges and perish. For- 
bid that men should be allured by the deceits of this world 
and forget the eternal verities. Oh bring near to all the 
thought of the dying hour, and of the tremendous scenes 
beyond. May men render a reasonable service to God and 
themselves, and turn from that which is evil and seek that 
which is good; and may they press forward until the days 
grow short and few, and seek their salvation because it is 
God that is working in them to will and to do of his good 
pleasure. 

May all the churches in our land’be blessed. May all the 
causes of beneficence everywhere come up in remembrance 
before thee. May thy kingdom come and thy will be donein 
all the earth. 

We ask it for Christ's sake. 

e - 
WHAT IS SALVATION ?* 

* Wherefore. my beloved, as ye have always obeyed, not as 
in my presence only, but now much more in my absence, 
work out your own salvation with fear and trembling: for 
itis God which worketh in you both to will and to do of bis 
good pleasure.”’—Pbil. ii., 12, 13. 

‘TT becomes us to inquire, in the first place, to 

whom this passage, ‘‘ Work out your own 
salvation,’ was addressed. Was it an exhortation 
made to Christians, already experiencing love and 
faith in Jesus Christ? or was it addressed to men 
outside—impenitent men’ Beyond all contro- 
versy the text shows that it was addressed pri- 
marily and mainly to those who were Christians. 
The beginning of the chapter shows it. It could 
have been addressed only to the disciples that 
Christ called under his teaching. 

The passages are not exhortations that were 
possible to the Gentile world or to outsiders. It 
is evident that they were addressed to the com- 
munion of Christian disciples. 

What, then, is the salvation that is to be worked 
out? Is this simply an expression which covers 
the conditions into which a man is brought by an 
act of faithy There are a great many who teach 
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you that all that is needed for salvation is faith 
in the Lord Jesus Christ. In one sense that is 
true; but not in the sense in which it strikes the 
popular mind. One separate act of faith in the 
Lord Jesus Christ does not secure a man’s salva- 
tion any more than it secures the fulfillment of a 
man’s design. A young man working in a shop, 
and for aught he knows dedicating all his life to 
industry of a manual character, finds himself, 
little by little, drawn in other lines and directions; 
and at last the impulse of art is so strong in him 
that he begins, in his leisure hours, to paint, to 
sketch, to draw; and this impulse grows in him 
till, by and by, it occurs to him, ‘‘ Why should I 
not change my business? Why should I be a ear- 
penter, a machinist, a mechanic? Why should I 
not be an artist?’ And at last he makes up his 
mind that he will, and says, ‘‘I will become one.” 

Now, that resolution is the turning point in the 
man’s history. But does that resolution make 
him an artist’ It does, and it does not. It is 
that without which he would not be an artist; 
and vet, the being one is to result from incessant 
application, from practice, from all that grows up 
out of such a general resolution as that. 

A man has been traveling, supposing that he 
Was going westward, right across the prairies. 
He wants to go to California, and thinks he is 
going there ; but when the sun shines out, and he 
takes his direction, he finds that he has been 
going exactly east ; and he says, ** Well, this never 
is going to take me to California; if I am going 
there, I must turn right round; and I will.” 
Now, when he turns round, and begins traveling 
westward, he is not in California. But without 
that resolution he never would get there, and 
there is a sense in which that resolution settled 
the question of his reaching his destination ; and 
yet everybody knows that merely to resolve to go 
the other way, and to turn round, would not take 
him there, and that he never will get there unless 
he goes on step by step, day by day, week by 
week, month by month, till he reaches the end of 
his journey. 

What I affirm is that supreme allegiance to the 
Lord Jesus Christ is the primary act which pre- 
pares the way for all these other steps which se- 
cure the salvation of men; but that there is any 
such charm in a mnan’s having faith in Christ that, 
if he onee has it, when the hour comes round in 
which the spiritual clock in bim strikes twelve, as 
it were, marking the noon of his hopes, that one 
act lasts forever, and saves him, so that, though 
he may wander away, though his life may be 
clouded, though he may be inconsistent with his 
promises, though he may even willfully sin, after 
all, he is leavened by that act in such a way as 
that he will finally be saved—that is not the 
teaching of the New Testament. It is not the 
teaching of experience. If you would become 
perfect in life, if you would attain spiritual regen- 
eration, you cannot do it without a primary pur- 
pose or determination: and yet, on the other 
hand, that purpose or determination is to be ear- 
ried out by successive, long-continued applica- 
tions. ‘Then your salvation is wrought out. 

‘Wherefore, my beloved, as ye have always obeyed, not 
asin my presence only, but now much more in my absence, 
work out your own salvation.” 

Is salvation, then, a primary act with trans- 
forming power in it? Some men suppose that an 
effectual calling bas that in it by which a man is, 
as it were, scoured out, so that there is no more 
wickedness in him, and he stands, by the com- 
pression and molding hand of God, a faint upon 
the threshold of endeavor. Not by any means. 
Even after a man has been converted, and has 
been brought into the communion of the chureh, 
and has made attainments in a Christian life, the 
apostle Paul commends him most highly, and he 
says, ‘Work out your own salvation.” This is 
the language ; and the parallel of it pervades the 
New Testament. No matter how far a man may 
be advanced in spiritual development, his eondi- 
tion is always spoken of as an incomplete thing. 

A man is building a house to shelter his family 
in. He excavates, and puts in the foundation 
walls. He carries up the first story, and is praised 
for his industry and efficiency. He carries up the 
second story, and the third ; and there the build- 
ing stands without a roof ; and a mansaysto him, 
‘Work on, work on, and finish your house ; you 
have made a good beginning; you have an excel- 
lent plan; but you must work it out and com- 
plete it.” You would understand that in the con- 
struction of a dwelling. 

Now, the apostle Paul speaks, time and time 
again, in the same strain. In one place he says, 
‘Knowledge puffeth up, but charity edifieth.” 
We edify, we build the manhood that is in us: 





and repeatedly Christian character is spoken of 
by the apostle as something that a man builds as 
he would build a house—something that is carried 
up, and that by successive stages approaches com- 
pletion. 

Well, this is a very serious view to take of it— 
that when a man has enlisted he has not yet com- 
pleted his salvation ; and if a man says, ‘I bave 
been convicted of my sins, I have repented of 
them, and I have faith in the Lord Jesus Christ : 
what lack I yet?” my reply to him is, ‘‘ Why, you 
lack the whole of that which is to be to vou the 
result of conversion, and of faith in the Lord 
Jesus Christ. You have now working capital ; 
and you must take it and go into the market, and 
trade on your talents and develop them. You are 
to complete your character.” 

‘** But,” it is asked, ‘* is a man’s salvableness de- 
pendent on his character ?” It is. ‘‘ Do you mean, 
then, that a man can build up a moral and spirit- 
ual character, and go before God, and ask for 
forgiveness and salvation ; and have it given to 
him of God on account of that character?” By 
No man ever lived, save Jesus Christ, 
who could ask God to save him on account of 
what he was ; on account of his purity, or excel- 
lence, or merit in any way. That is not it at all; 
but it is perfectly true that theact of divine grace 
is an act which contemplates the building up in a 
man of salvable qualities. 

When a man, by an act of faith in the Lord 
Jesus Christ, has begun a Christian life, we have 
a reasonable expectation that such beginning will 
be carried on and evolved, and that the man, by 
the inspiration of his love to Christ, will work his 
dispositions out of all selfishness, and pride, and 
envy, and jealousy, and sordidness, and obedience 
to the flesh, and into Christlikeness. 

That is what was in the apostle’s mind when he 
held up this picture of Christ sublimely sacrific- 
ing himself for the world in love, and suffering 
through love, and said to them, ‘* There is your 
model ; take it, every one of you, for your pattern ; 
and work out in yourselves a salvable nature.” 

Well, if that be the view it is one which cer- 
tainly must needs change the hackneyed notions 
of many persons who, because they have had a 
little awakening of their minds on the subject of 
religion, and become interested somewhat in it, 
and entered their names as professors, have sup- 
posed they were saved. There is great zeal, in- 
tense enthusiasm, manifested in bringing people 
into the church ; and I do not discredit that; but 
when you have brought men into the church they 
have only begun. They are just in the alphabet, 
[t isa thousand times more important that men 
should have great pressure brought to bear upon 
them just after they have started in a Christian 
life than before. It is more important to build up 
in them holy Christian dispositions in detail than 
that the initial steps should have been 
taken. 

But men will say, **Otherwhere it is said that 
grace and life are the gift of God—not the result 
of works which men have done ; that it is a favor 
to undeserving men ;” and so it is the gift of God. 
‘But just now you said it was working out that 
did it.” Yes, and I say it again. ‘‘And yet you 
say itisa gift.” Well, I say that again too; and 
I say that they are entirely compatible with 
each other. The spiritual virtues and experiences 
which go to form a Christian character are indis- 
pensable to future happiness; and yet they never 
will be carried up so far in this world as that 


ho means. 


mere 


‘when a man presents himself at the gate of 


heaven he can say, *‘I am so perfect that I have a 
right to go in there.” There will be such imper- 
fection, such adulterated qualities, such a lack of 
ripeness, that the best and noblest saint that ever 
comes to the New Jerusalem shall receive salva- 
tion asa gift of God. It will be by grace that we 
are saved. 

But you may illustrate it in another way. 

“Work out your own salvation with fear and trembling; 


for itis God which worketh in you both to will and to do.” 


It is a gift of God. “You work and God is 
working. 

Now, I say that it is utterly impossible for any- 
thing in this world to grow and bear blossow, 
fruit and seed if there is no shining of the sun. 
There are four things that are necessary to har- 
lirst, there must be a source of life and 
power, as the sun. Second, there must be a soil, 
or medium upon which that power acts. Third, 
there must be plant-life, there must be a germ, on 
which it acts. And then there must be volition 
which sets in motion the machinery of the farmer. 
There is not a bit of moss, nor a spire of grass, 
nora shrub, nor a vine, nor a tree that lives, of 
which you may not say that it lives by the power 


vests. 
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of the sun. If the sun were extinguished all 
vegetation would die. 

But, on the other hand, the sun, if it had ten thou- 
sand timesas much virtue and life as it has, shining 
ona rock could not makea dandelion. It bas been 
shining for thousands of years on the Desert of 
Sabara, and I can carry in my hand all the herbage 
that has grown there. But although nothing 
that lives could live if it were not for the sun, the 
sun could not give life if there were not some- 
thing to give it to—if there were not a soil with 
verms or seeds or roots in it. Yet, though the 
sun is not qualified to produce the organic con- 
di ions which are essential, on the other band, 
when these organic conditions exist, the sun is 
precisely adapted togive life and promote growth. 
What the plant is determines what the sun does 
by it; and the sun determines what the plant is to 
They work together. The sun is dependent 
on the organization of the plant, and the growth 
of the plant is dependent on the stimulation of 
the sun. 


do. 


Now, apply this thought to things spiritual. 
We are taught that we are to depend upon God. 
We are taught that life-power is of God. It is ; 
and yet the stimulus of the divine nature upon 
an unecongenial soil, upon a hard rock, or upon a 
desert, would produce nothing. We are depend- 
ent upon the stimulus of (rod’s nature ; and yet, on 
the other band, if we were ourselves to undertake 
to do anything without the stimu'us of the nature 
of God we would be as inert and helpless as plants 
would be if they were removed from the light and 
warmth of the sun. Both things are needful—the 
human disposition, the human will: and the 
quickening of that disposition will by the 
stimulating influence of the divine nature. 

Work out your salvation, work out your char- 
ac’er, upon the model of the Lord Jesus Christ, 
who stands showing you what you should be ; and 
work it out by adding grace to grace, virtue to 
virtue, quality to quality. More than that, add 
moral and spiritual excellence. Add polish ; add 
fineness; add harmony; add completeness. 
Work out your salvation, your character, your 
inward portrait asaiman would paint a picture, 
first laying in the dead colors and then working 
up one feature after another, harmonizing them, 
adding tint to tint gud shade toshade until it was 
pertect. 

God is helping you: do not 
God is stimulating you; he codéperates with you 
in your effort ; but he does not supercede what 
you are doing. He does not do all that is needful, 
leaving you nothing to do. You not dead 
canvas on which he is painting. You are not a 
daguerrean plate on which the light of bis coun- 
tenance shines, bringing out a picture. Man 
works, and God works, each in his own sphere ; 
and the result is a full grown, perfectly developed 
character. 

Well, why are we to work out our salvation 
with fear and trembling ” e 


or 


be discouraged. 


are 


There are two reasons. 
The first is, because it is a perilous thing to work 
out one’s salvation; and the second is, 
it isso intensely important. There is cause for 
fear in both of these senses, I take it. It is not 
the fear of cowardice, or fright, or anything of 
that kind ; it is not servile fear: it is simply that 
sort of fear which we are accustomed to experi- 
ence in all circumstances where our hearts and 
souls are set op a thing. 

When a man draws near the woman of his 
choice, and everything is cast on a conversation 
that is at hand, how he trembles from head to 
foot! He feels that his life pivots on this matter, 
and he does tremble, and he is solicitous. Every- 
body knows there is such a thing as a fear that is 
not coarse, animal, but that is in the nature of 
intensity of sensibility. It is that aroused con- 
dition of the whole nervous frame which exists 
when a man looks upon a thing which he cannot 
afford to lose, and yet is in danger of losing it. 

If, then, a man is going to work out his own 
salvation, it is a thing to be begun early and in- 
tensely. It is to be worked out with fear and 
trembling. Are there no other reasons for fear 
than intensity of desire on account of the impor- 
tance of it? Manhood here, and happiness aug- 
imented, immortality and glory up there—with 
the prospect of these before him, a man might 
well be afraid to lose them ; and if they stand in 
the education of himself as well as on the grace of 
God, ought he not to be ipspired with fear lest he 
should come short of them ” 

Then, see how many perils there are about one’s 
salvation which give a broader meaning to the 
word “fear.” Society life was meant by God to 
be a means of grace. [ hold, aud will continue to 
do so, that the ordinary cares and duties which 


because 





belong to man’s industries are a means of grace. 
So far from its being needful for a man to go out 
of a business life in order to be a Christian, no 
man, I think, can be a good Christian who is not 
init. We teach in the pulpit, and society drills 
men in the things which we teach. I teach good- 
nature and patience and charity ; but you eannot 
practice them here. The place for putting them 
in practice is in the life which you live every day 
in your dealing with your fellow men. Yet, while 
the nature of human society and industry is to 
train and develop men, and make Christians of 
them, the perversion of society is such that a man 
tinds himself on every band attempting to go the 
wrong way. There is a spirit that perpetually 
tends to make a man warlike and malignant, and 
to justify him in being proud and revengeful and 
selfish in all his affairs. There is a public senti- 
ment throughout the community which estimates 
aman by what he has, and not by what he is. If 
a man be rich and skillful, and he has influence 
that comes from skill and riches, and he is looked 
up to as a great man, it is thought to be eminent- 
ly desirable to follow him. The public sentiment 
in which a man lives, tending to lead him to vari- 
ous lusts; the influences that awaken within our 
souls inclinations toward unwarrantable ambi- 
tion, and the surroundings which develop in us 
the malign passions—envy, deceit, hatred, re- 
vengefulness—these are in the worid; but a man 
is to educate himself into a Christian and salvable 
character in spite of them; and ought he not, 
while excited by reason of the desire of the thing 
itself, also to be excited on account of the perils 
that environ him and threaten to overthrow the 
whole enterprise of his life ? 

When, therefore, it is said, ‘‘ Work out your 
own salvation,” it is a continuous thing all 
through your life that is meant ; it is character- 
building; and it is the most important architeet- 
ure that goes on underthe sky. And when it is 
said, ‘* Work it out with fear and trembling,” it 
means that you cannot afford to be an indifferent 
Christian; that you cannot afford to be a laggard; 
that you cannot afford to rest on the few things 
that you did early in your Christian life ; that it 
is a matter of perpetual solicitude, prayer, watch 
ing and labor; that it should engross your atten 
tion incessantly from beginning to end. 

You are not to stand still and wait for God to 
awaken you. The sluggard does that. He, snor- 
ing for two hours after sunrise, says, *‘ Well, it 
wasn’t wy fault: the sun did not wake me up!” 
What husbandman would not die in the poor- 
house who should reason in that way? Suppose 
a farmer should say, ‘‘I am told that the sun is 
the father of all harvests, and I do not know why 
it does not work on my farm: I am willing, and 
there is the farm”? And shall a man say, ** Be 
eause God works in us, he works over us” Is it 
to be supposed that God forms, as it were, a 
character that is like the works of a clock, and, 
after taking out something that is in us, puts in 
the new works, and says, *‘ Now go on ticking, 
from this time forth : you have the right machin- 
ery in you”? There is no such thing as that. 
The idea is mechanical, not only, but is supremely 
foolish. God works according to the laws of our 
minds as much as according to the laws of bis 
mind. 

Religion is an education. The beginnings of it 
are under the divine inspiration and stimulus. 
God stimulates a man toa religious life-just as a 
wan is stimulated to an intellectual life—that is, 
according to the same laws. The work of God in 
upbuilding our character is not to be an excuse 
for indolence. He, therefore, who stands and 
waits until God awakens him is a fool. He who 
is standing and waiting for God to bring him into 
his kingdom is like a farmer who waits for God to 
give him a plow, and break up the ground, and 
sow the seed, and reap the harvest, and bring it 
into the barn for him. What would you think of 
a man who should stand and wait to see what the 
seasons wouid do for him ” 

God works in you; and he works in you to will; 
and he is not jealous if you determine sooner and 
faster than he does. It is to make you use your 
free agency that he works in you; that be quick- 
ens your faculties ; that with his divine nature he 
shines into you. 

If there be any man within the sound of my 
voice who has been hoping that Giod would con- 
vert him, to that man I say, ** Wake up, and do 
your own work. You laggard, lazy man, there is 


the soil of the soul, and there are evil habits ; and 
why do you wait for God to cut them out” Why 
do you not begin to do it yourself to-night You 
know what thipgs are wrong: vou know what 


things are deceittul ; you kuow what are the Justs 





that are corrupt; and you know what are the 
transgressions that violate morality. You know 
whether you have envy and jealousy and pride 
and selfishness ; you know whether you are pro 
fane : you know whether you are a drinker; you 
know whether you are a Sabbath-breaker: you 
know whether you are just in your dealings with 
your fellow men ; you know what the temptations 
are which environ you; you know what you are : 
and yet you stand still hoping that the Lord will 
awaken you. Awake, thou that sleepest ! 
and then God shall give thee light. 

And when you have begun this Christian life do 


Arise, 


not wait hoping that in some mysterious way 
God will accumulate experience about you and 
bring you into a 
Work out 
and faith. 
ous: he 
time ; 


state of mind. 
and virtue and love 
(rod is compassionable ; God is gener 
works in beforehand and all the 
and he gives you all that your soul needs 
in the amplest measure, And promises at the end 
of your life here to take just what qualities you 
have wrought out. 


more blessed 


your own peace 


you 


He will accept the poor pict- 
ures that you are painting according to your best 
light. He will not reject the building which you 
are attempting to raise up, honestly and sincerely, 
on the fouudation of Jesus Christ, and with those 
qualities which are the fruit of the Spirit. If your 
work is ungarnished, rude, and largely unfinished, 
he will receive it out of his own wonderful grace 
and merey. 

A man thousand dollars. The 
tii.es are hard, and his business has been ruined, 
You have reason to think that he is an ordinarily 
honest man. You wait for him, and help him ; 
but things work against him. At last he comes 
to you and says, ** 1 acknowledge my debt, and I 
have wrought with all my might, and with every 
self denial; and now I can pay you only about 
three hundred dollars.” You say to him, ‘** My 
dear fellow, 1 believe that you mean to do right, 
and that you have done the best you could ; and 
I will take the three hundred‘dollars, and cancel 
the debt ;’ and you tearup the evidence of it, and 
say, ** Now you and I are square.” You give him 
the seven hundred dollars out of your generosity, 
You, out of 
the benevolence of your heart, and out of your 
compassion for the man that owes you, forgive 
the greater portion of his debt on the payment of 
the little which he can pay. 

Now, when you have wrought the best things 
you can by your love, your faith, your hope, your 
higher faculties, they will in the sight of God be 
very coarse and very insufficient; but out of the 
bounty of his own great pity and generosity he 
will say, ‘* I accept them. Welcome, ye bléssed 
of the Lord. Come in and dwell forever and Tfor- 
ever with me.” 

I call you into the service of this bountiful and 
benevolent God. From all irreligion, or all false 
religion that minifies the transactions of God, 
and putsthem on the foundation of a fourth-rate 
lawyer pettifogging in the court of heaven, I eall 
you to the amplitude and grace of a God of all 
merey and comfort, who calls himself your Father, 
and who, when he would let you know to what 
extreme his generosity is carried, gave his Son to 
die for you—for the sake of satisfying his own 
wind ; not for the sake of affecting the sentiment 
of the universe; not for the sake of making the 
law feel happy ; but for the sake of spreading out 
before you, in a vivid and most touching form, 
what is inside of the divine nature. 


owes you a 


because it does you good to give it. 


God suffered rather than that you should 
suffer; and hé lays the strength of his mighty 


hand under you, and says, ‘‘ Let me lift you up 
by my power;” and I call you into his service. 
He is generous, and he will make you generous. 
He is honorable, and he wiil make you honorable. 
He is sweet and loving beyond all experience or 
expression; and he will make you to feel here 
what love and sweetness are in their initial forms ; 
and when life is over, and you begin to speak the 
new language, warbling like a child that is be- 
ginning to speak, he will take you to himself, and 
you shall dwell with him eternally in heaven. 

Are you willing to respond to this call? Have 
you not delayed long enough’ I am not only 
speaking to the judgment of this congregation, 
but I aw speaking to the heartfelt yearnings of 
some, and to the wavering hope of others. 1 am 
speaking to some who never see the communion 
table spread that they do not say, sorrowfully, 
‘*L wish | were worthy to go to thattable.” Tam 
speaking to some who never think of their father 
and their mother that are gone to glory that they 
do not say, ** | wish | were as sure of my salvation 
as | am of theirs.” I speak to every one whose 
heart bas taken sides with God again and again 
aguinst himself; and | say, Let this mind be in 
you which was in Christ Jesus. Begin to work 
out, by the help of God, that character which 
shall ennoble you here and make you blessed 
hereafter 
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THE CHURCHES. 
A new Congregational chureh was organized in Cleveland, 
on the west side of the city, with thirty-one members, Nov. 
22. Rev. 8. B. Shipman is acting pastor. 


Rev. Dr. Withrow. of Boston, preached the sermon at the 
installation of Rev. H.C. Barnes over the Central Congrega- 
tional Church, Haverhill, Mass., Nov. 23; Rev. Dr. Fiske, of 
Newburyport, president of examining council. 


As to the Congregational Memorial Hall at Hartford, it 
was quite evident at the New Haven Conference the other 
day that the churches of the State approve of the scheme 
almost unanimously. All that remains is to get the neces- 
sary funds. 


Dr. Williams's lectures on Baptist Church History begin in 
this city Dec. 14. The first iecture will be on John the Bap- 
tist, and following this others on the Anabaptists of Europe 
and England, Roger Williams, Bunyan and his Compeers, 
Baptist Martyrs and Great Men, etc. 


There are sixty-eight students this year in the New York 
Episcopal General Seminary. This institution belongs to the 
whole church in the country, and not to any particular sec- 
tion or diocese. The Episcopal Divinity School at Harvard 
has thirteen students; the regular college Seminary, twenty- 
three. 

One of Mr. Moody's meetings in Chicago last week was 
thrown open to the laymen and business men of the city. 
Quite a number o¢ gentlemen connected with prominent 
firms took the opportunity to give their testimony for 
Christ. Some of them had been converted during the pres- 
ent revival. 


Among the memorial windows recently placed in the Epis- 
copal church of the Transfiguration in this city is one in 
memory of two faithful door-keepers, man and wife, who 
for many years filled the office of sexton in the church. The 
subject of the window is the baptism of the Ethiopian by 
Philip, and its execution is equal in finish to any in the build- 
ing. 


The Central South Conference of Congregational! Churches, 
held at Chattanooga, Tenn., expressed lately in one of their 
resolutions the opinion that the way is now open fora great 
extension of the Congregational system in the Southern 
States. The American Missionary Association, by its system 
of colleges and schools, has already provided great facilities 
for an increase of Congregational churches. 

Statistics for the entire Reformed Church in the United 
States for 1876 are as follows: Ministers, 664; Congregations, 
1,353: Members, 141,692; Sunday-schools, 1,160; Sunday- 
school Scholars, 79,497; Contributions to Benevolence, $71,- 
987; Contributions for local objects, $332,173, and Students 
for the Ministry, 162. These resaltsshow a very encouraging 
increase in the leading items contained in the statement on 
that of the previous year. 


United services of the First Baptist, Second Methodist and 
Davenport Congregational Churches of New Haven are to 
be held during the first half of December, under the lead of 
Rev. 8. H. Bray. These include public meetings every eve- 
ning, children’s meetings Saturday afternoons, and Sunday- 
school prayer-meetings. The pastors uniting are Rev. T. H. 
Rattison, Baptist; C. 8. Wing, Methodist; J. C. Meserve, 
Congregational. 

A statement has been published showing the points of dif- 
ference between the Protestant Episcopal Church and the 
Reformed Episcopal Church, one of which is this: The Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church discourages the use of extempora- 
neous prayer in the stated services of the church, prohibiting 
it by canon. The Reformed Episcopal Church aliows and 
encourages the union of extempore prayer with its liturgy, 
and values meetings for social worship, in which the laity 
participate, as promoting the spiritual growth of churches. 

There is a prospect that the threatened disruption in the 
French Protestant Church will be averted. A conference of 
ministers and laymen of the Right Center, or Moderate Ortho- 
dox party, held at Rouen, has voted a project of agreefhent, 
which, while providing adequate guarantees against unlim- 
ited liberty of pastoral teaching, protects the rights of the 
Liberals. The next synod is solicited to withdraw from the 
deciaration of faith its legally obligatory character, but to 
reserve the right of approving formularies of consecration 
not in contradiction to the faith of the church. 

. 

The third anniversary of the establishment of the Re- 
formed Episcopal Church was celebrated Friday evening last 
at Rev. 8. H. Tyng’s church, Madison avenue, N.Y. Ad- 
dresses were made by Rev. Dr. Deems, of the Church of the 
Strangers, Rev. James M. Gray, Reformed Episcopal, Rev. 
Geo. McCampbell of Brooklyn, and others. The church now 
numbers 60 clergymen and 50 parishes, with about 4,000 com- 
municants. There are two congregations in New York. 
The Bishops are Drs. Cheney and Fallows of Chicago, Nichol- 
son of Philadelphia and Cridge of British Columbia. 


This resolution was passed by the New England Methodist 
presiding elders at their meeting in Boston the other day: 
‘Whereas, we find in the practical work of our ministry 
many of our young men by a general use of manuscript in 
preaching greatly impair their acceptability, and apparently 
their usefulness, by becoming set and mechanical in their 
delivery ; therefore, Resolved, that in our judgment all our 
schools having in training our future ministry should pay 
more attention te a careful training of these young men in 
a ready, easy and impressive extemporaneous delivery.” 

Some changes have beer. made in the plan of the new altar 
piece to be placed in Trinity Church in this city as a memorial 
to the late Wm. B. Astor. but the general features will 
remain as first proposed. For the alabaster panels, upon 
which the seven scenes in the life of Christ are sculptured in 
alto-relievo, marble panels are to be substituted. The scene 
of the Crucifixion, which is to occupy the space in the center 





bay of the reredos, under the large cusped arch, is also to be 
changed by the addition of two more figures. The group at 
the foot of the cross will consist of five figures, the three 
Marys, St. John, and the Centurion. The body of the work, 
in Caen stone, will remain unchanged. An extension of the 
church twenty feet in the rear is necessary to accomodate 
the memorial. 


The monument to “ Religious Liberty presented by the 
Jewish order of Benai Berith to the Centennial Commission 
and erected on the grounds at Philadelphia was unveiled on 
the Istinst. The * Jewish Messenger ’”’ says it was not present- 
ed by the Jews in gratitude for the civil and religious liberty 
they enjoy under our flag, but as Jewish American citizens. 
* Jews,” it says, * show their appreciation of this country’s 
institutions by endeavoring thoroughly to Americanize them- 
selves, by laboring honestly in their various occupations, 
striving for the peace of the country, and upholding the law 
of the land. They send for relatives and friends struggling 
painfully under the relics of barbarism in some portions of 
Europe, give them a hearty welcome on these shores, and 
strengthen the nation by thus importing industry, probity, 
and economy.” 


About three hundred young men in thirty different colleges 
and theological schools were assisted by the College and 
Education Society last quarter, the money however being 
drawn in advance. The Secretary, Dr. I. N. Tarbox, Boston, 
states that $8000 are needed by January 10, and he appeals to 
the churches for relief. He says; ‘“*Several of the colleges 
on our list, in the new States of the West, are in distressing 
need of belp. The money for these institutions comes usually 
from the individual donations of our wealthier men, who 
have learned that they are doing the Lord’s work and help- 
ing to bless the land in building up these Christian colleges 
on our Western borders. But the more immediate and press- 
ing burden is to secure the means for the January appropri- 
ation to our young men. It is always painful to have to 
withbold any one of our regular quarterly appropriations ; 
but doubly so when it falls in mid-winter.”’ 


Bible Christian Spiritualists, as they term themselves, are 
not to be classed with the Spiritualists of the “rapping” 
order. The former, as we learn from a circular lately issued 
at Chelsea, believe in one God as the creator of all things and 
the common father of usall. They believe also that when 
Adam fell “* he died—spirituvally died—to God, thus entailing 
the inclination to sin, with its direful effects, upon bis entire 
posterity.”” The second Adam, Christ, comes to offer a spir- 
itual resurrection, and he manifests himself to us through 
and by ‘a great company of angels or spirits which are none 
other than the spirits of the just made perfect, who have 
gone up through like experiences as ourselves"’—for instance 
as when the spirit of Samuel came upon King Saul. In order 
to distinguish whether a good or evil spirit besets the soul, 
the rule of guidance is that all manifestations which “square 
with the spirit of the life and teachings of Jesus are to be 
accounted as from God; but everything which does not thus 
square with the spirit manifested by him is not of God.” 


Rev. Dr. Marsh's historical sketch of the North Congrega- 
tional Church at Amherst read on its fiftieth anniversary, 
Nov. 15, was full of interesting reminiscences. The Church 
has had seven ministers; two died during service, while the 
others are now preachng in New England. In order of 
settlement these are their names: Rev. Messrs. Hunt, Cooke. 
Fisher, Underhill, Rogan, Herrick and Humphreys. A his- 
tory of the salaries is given: $450 to the first minister, £500 
and parsonage to Mr. Cooke, whose salary was raised to $600 
and again to $850; then last $1500and parsonage. The original 
founders of the church gave at the rate of $200 for each male, 
or nearly $100 for every member, man or woman ; $3,180 was 
the small sum given to erect the church, and at the same time 
the founders ‘assumed the responsibility bf supporting the 
minister; and for that end they established a fund of $4,000 
of which the interest only was to be used. One person gave 
$1,800, besides a farm in Leverett, then valued at $1,000. North 
Amherst people took a deep interest in founding Amherst 
College, as is attested by their contributions and other re- 
corded everts in their early history. Total number of ad® 
missions to the church in fifty years 616; of the 47 original 
members, three only are alive. 

Brooklyn's “Union for Christian Work,’ though started 
under Unitarian auspices, is represented in its board of offi- 
cers by seven denominations, and is unsectarian. It does a 
good work. At the recent annual meeting the following 
summary of whut was done last year was reported: There is, 
first,a complete and in every way well appointed reading 
room; second, a library containing much standard and ex- 
cellent literature ; third, evening schools for boys in reading, 
penmagship, arithmetic and drawing; fourth, an employ- 
ment bureau ; fifth, a sewing school for girls, with its sepa- 
rate library; sixth, a relief bureau; and these several agen- 
cies have been maintained at a cost to the society of less 
than $4,000. More than one hundred persons visit the read- 
ing room daily, about one tifth of whom avail themselves of 
the library, one half employ the time in reading magazines 
and papers, and others engage in conversation, chess, and 
checkers. The library contains twelve daily and twenty 
weekly papers, twenty monthlies and quarterlies, and more 
than 1600 volumes. The various classes are crowded, espe- 
cially the sewing school for girls on Saturdays, and the em- 
ployment bureau has been a blessing to hundreds The re- 
lief work of the past eight months has amounted to more 
than $12,000 in clothing and provisions, all of which have cost 
less than $50. The donations for the past year amounted to 
more than $500. 


7. M..C..A, 

T. H. Roe has been called to the General Secretaryship of 
the Y. M. C. A. of Scranton, Pa. 

The Newport (Pa.) Y. M.C. A. held meetings during the 
week of prayer every night with good results. 

The Association at Kansas City, Mo., is said to have one of 
the finest assortments of papers in the reading-room to be 
found in any Association 

Harrisburg, Pa., has a population of but 25,000, but the Y. 
M. C. A. of that place maintains two daily meetings with 
good attendance and promising results. 

The Y.M.C. A. of Denver, Colorado, holds union services 
every Sunday afternoon, and prayer-meetings every Thurs- 
day evening, also a praise and promise meeting Sunday 
morning. 





The Y. M.C. A. of Boston, Mass., bas Just begun the publi- 
cation of a weekly paper entitled, **The Association Bu lle. 
tin.’”” Init are many matters of interest relative to the work 
in the New England metropolis. 

At New Brunswick, N. J., 200 persons were present at the 
recent anniversary of the Throop Avenue Mission of the 
Y.M.C. A. The“ Times” of that city recognizes the Assu- 
ciation as one of the most active agencies for good in the 
place. 

Rev. G. D. Baker, of the First Presbyterian Church, Detroit, 
recently called attention to the evangelizing work which 
was going on in that city. The Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
eiation has inaugurated this work and has divided the city 
into two districts, assigning one to euch evangelical church 
willing to undertake a thorough canvass of the same. The 
design is to appoint a sufficient number of workers to take 
each a small district, go through it, personally visit each 
family, investigate the subject of church or Sabbath-schoo! 
attendance, and take an active interest ip bringing out non- 
church-goers. Quite a pumber of young persons have vo! 
unteered fer the work. 

While giving the work of the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciations in the country the warmest commendation, the 
“Examiner and Chronicle’’ ventures upon these queries 
“Is there any such demand for the Young Men’s Chri-- 
tian Association in our smaller cities and villages «as 
justifies its existence in the great metropolis? Can such 
communities afford the luxury—for, in some respects, it 
isa luxury—of a Young Men’s Christian Association? A|- 
most any village with three or four churches might hire a 
suitable room as a gathering-place for the young men of the 
community; have it warmed and lighted on those evenings 
when there is no service in the village churches, furnished 
comfortably but inexpensively, and supplied with a few ot 
the choicest religious and secular periodicals. That wouldn't 
cost much, and might, with a little sanctified common sense 
to manage it, be made a profitable investment. But to have 
sumptuous apartments, to hire a secretary at the salary of 
the average pastor, to lease halls for revival meetings, to 
publish papers—in a word, to run things as they are run i: 
New York and Chicago—can our villages and smaller cities 
afford this *” 

PERSONALS. 

—Rey. Geo. H. Moss, recently of Henniker, goes to Claren- 
don, Vt. 

—Rey. C. A. Conant was installed pastor of the Congregu- 
tional Church at Duluth, Minn., Nov. 21. 

—During President Seelye’s absence in Congress until 
March Prof. Tyler will be in charge of Amherst College. 

—Rev. Dr. G. C. Lorimer, of Boston, is called to the Taber- 
nacle Baptist Church, N. Y. His acceptance is doubtful. 

—Rev. James Merriam succeeds Rey. Mr. Stone in charge 
of the Congregational Church at Indian Orchard, Springfield, 
Mass. 

—Rev. H. O. Ladd, until lately principal of the State Nor- 
mal School at Plymouth, supplies the pulpit at Hopkinton, 
Mass., for six months. 

—Rey. C. L. McCurdy, one of the best known Methodist 
preachers in New England, died Nov. 23, at Wakefield, Mass. 
He was forty-two years in the ministry. 

—The Reformed Episcopal pastorsand churches of Chicago, 
including Bishops Cheney and Fallows, are taking an active 
interest in the Moody meetings in that city. 

—Among the delegates chosen to the Massachusetts Con- 
stitutional Convention, which meets in December, are Rev. 
E. Buxton, of Webster, and Rey. E. B. Spaulding, of Dove: 

—Rey. Dr. J. D. Williamson, the well-known Universalist 
pastor and author, and one of the fathers of Odd Fellow- 
ship in America, died at Cincinnati last Sunday, aged seventy- 
four years. 

—Chancellor Haven, of Syracuse University, hus been ap- 
pointed Fraternal Delegate from the General Conference of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church to the British Wesleyan 
Conference. 

—Rey. Charles R. Fisher, of Hartford, Conn., Rector of 
St. Paul’s Clturch, died suddenly on the 4th. He-was the 
oldest minister in the city, and had been intimately connect- 
ed with its charity work. 

—The death is announced of the Rev. Wm. B. Capin, for 
the past twenty-five years a missionary of the American 
Board at the Madura Mission, India. He was one of the best 
men in the field, and his loss will be felt widely. 

—The collection taken at Mr. Murray’s church in Boston 
on Thanksgiving Day went to the poor fund in charge of the 
Police Department, the pastor stating that the police were 
peculiarly fitted to attend to the wants of the needy. 

—Rev. Dr. J. Clement French, one of the older Presby- 
terian pastors in Brooklyn, resigns charge of the Westmin- 
ster Church on account of his health, the climate of this 
region proving too severe. Presbytery accepts the resigna- 
tion. 

—Andover Seminary library receives $10,000 by bequest 
from the late John Dove, a resident of the place who befor: 
his death had given about $25,000 to the same object. The 
present library building was a gift to the seminary from 
Mr. Dove and his bwsiness partners. 

—The translation of the Bible by Julia Smith, one of the 
Glastonbury Smith sisters, is now finished, and for sale. It 
is the first translation of the Bible ever made by a woman, 
and she acquired all her knowledge of Hebrew, Greek and 
Latin mainly by her own efforts at a time when no college 
admitted women. 

—A colored lady occupies one of the front places in the 
fine choir of the Berkley Street Congregational Church. 
Boston. She is described as fully as genteel in dress and ap- 
pearance as the white ladies on either side of her. The latter 
appreciate her fine vocal powers, and no color-prejudice bars 
her from her merited position. 

—Revy. Dr. John B. Davis, President of North Carolina Co!- 
lege, suggests a basis for the union of the Lutheran Churcl 
in this country, viz., that of the old General Synod which 
holds the Augsburg Confession as a correct exhibition of 
the fundamental doctrines of the word of God. At present 
the Lutherans differ among themselves extensively. 

—KRev. Dr. Alden has entered upon his work as Home Sec- 
retary of the American Board. He succeeds Dr. Treat, who 
will remain a year longer, with a view to putting on recor! 
some matters relating to the home work of the board, chicf 

ly concerning that among the American Indians, whose his- 
tery, in some important aspects, has never been written, 
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Financial. 








Froin Monday, Nov. 27, to Saturday, 
Dec. 2. 

The leading features of the money market dur- 
ing the past week were easy money and cheap 
cold. U.8. Bonds bave been quite active, but 
covsiderably cheaper than at any time during 
the past year. State and railroad bonds have not 
been in great demand, and the bonds of such 
Southern States as are politically uneasy have 
fluctuated considerably. Miscellaneous stocks 
have not been strong enough to be used as foot- 
balls, so they have been tenderly cared for by their 
respective nurses. The regular weekly rumor of 
a settlement of the railway war on Eastern bound 
frelght has been made, but without any percepti- 
ble influence on the market. In general trade the 
outlook is not discouraging; purchasers out of 
town are not ordering largely on single orders, 
but their disposition to buy carefully is practically 
a sign of a general improvement in business 
habits. 


Financial Quotations—Gold,— 


Monday, Wednesday, Saturday 
Nov. 27. Nov. 29. Dec. 2. 
Gold (highest) ...-. SEE, cccccces 108% ..cc0ee. 108% 
Legal Tenders..... 31.54 ........ 91.80 ..cccce 92.60 


Government Bonds,— 
(Mostof these figures indicate offers made, instead 
of sales.) 

Bixes, 188], r........ 
Sixes, ISS c ..... 
5-20, 1885, 
5-20. 1865. ¢ 
5-2), 1865, ni. 

5-20, 186. n. i c..... il2 
5-20), 1867, 
5-20, 1867. c...... 
5-20, 1868, F...ccereee 
5-20. ISR. C....eeeeee 










a 








Fives. 
448. 1891, 
Currency sixes. ... 124 

Foreign Exchange.— 


(0 days. 


3 days. 


London prime bankers, 4.814) @4.82 4.83 '4 @4.84 


Bids tor State Bonds. 


eee ee te. "WB. .200 344% «=4N.Y. 68, C.L. 1878... 

» 86 cawat 34 N.Y. tie. G.K. 1887... 
— N.Y. 6s. G.C. 1887... 
15 N.Y. 68. G.L. 1883... 
15 N.Y. 6s, G.L., 1891... 
é N.Y .G. 


elliiidid 





17% 
6 
bl 
42 
lu 7s, new oonds. 2 
do 7s, ind’sed. us 
ao is, guild oonds 9% 
Indiana 58.........- —- 
fll. coup. ta, "77..... _ 
Ill. 6s, coup. "79..... 1% 
Hil, War loan....... 1 
Kentucky fs... .... lh 
Louisiana tis ......- _ 
Louisiana : N. 2. sees 110 





do OF nd aenes 

ws 41 Rhode Isiand 6s ... 
ao Pe nite’ ‘i ry. 41 South Curoiina fs.. 
4 do 6s, Jan.&Ju. 

do ts. Apr.& Oc. 
do F.A. i866.... ¢ 
do L.C., "89.4. 40 
do L.C. "89. AKO 40 





do 7s. consol’ a. 58 








Mich. tis. "78-79 .... 105 a0 78 Of USS8..... 36 
au 6s ” 1883. do Non-fund. b be 
do 7s, 90. Tenn. tis, old........ 4 

Missour’ 6s. do 68, new,...... - 

do fs. ’ do 6s,new ser... — 
do fs. » Va. 68, old 29 
L’g bds, due’ ato} WO 103% ao n.b.. 29 
Funding b. "M-5.... "05 do p.b., 29 





do consol 
do ex. mat.coup 664% 
do consel., 2d se. 34% 
do deferred... ... 6% 
D. of Co. 4. ths 1 . 
do small b. ... — 
do Regis....... _- 


Asylum or U.d. '92.. 105 
{t.J.. due "86.. 105 
‘ xq, eS 
N. ¥. Beg. By = 
N.Y.C. B’y Loan. 
N.Y. _ om | ee 
N.Y. 68, C.L. 1577... 














Wholesale Prices Farm Produce. 


For the week ending Dec. 2, 1876. 


Butter.—Receipts for the week, 27,573 pkgs. Ex- 
ports, 4,035 pkgs. What they want over in the 
Liverpool and London markets is precisely what 
they want here, to-wit: A fresh, high-flavored, 
fall-make of butter. There are now 50,000 to 60,- 
000 pkgs. of common or grease butter cluttering 
up the English markets undisposed of,and that 
cannot be sold at much over a soap-fat value. At 
the same time they have a good inquiry fur fresh 
fiivored stock, and exporters have been taking such 
this week at 28@30c. here—would take freely were 
such stock obtainable at the price. Finest fresh 
fall butter is growing scarcer and dearer. Every- 
body can’t have fall butter all winter, not as long 
as cows continue to give the most milk in the 
summer months, and the trade must soon use the 
best entire dairies for the best butter. The week 
has been broken by the recurrence of the national 
Thanksgiving, and business was duiler on that 
account. We quote: Finest September and Octo- 
ber creamery make, 36@40c.; private dairy, finest 
fall, 33@36c.; private dairy, good to choice fall, 
28@32c. ; winter made common stock, 2(@25c.; mid- 
die and southern tier counties, entire dairies fine, 
30@%8ec.; Northern Welch dairy, fine, 23@3Ic.; N. 
Y. State dairy, good to choice, 2@28c.; Western 
fresh mill butter, 20@24c.: roll butter, 18@22c. ; 
debris of the market, 15@20c. ; grease, 10@lic. 

Cheese.—Receipts for the week, 78,515 boxes. 
Exports, 21,505 boxes. Gold, 109. Under heavy 
receipts and higher prices there is less activity. 
A large amount of stock is going into store for 
winter keep, and holdersare generally confident. 
We quote: State factory, fancy Sept. and Oct. 
make, 144@15e.; State factory, prime early make, 
12@l4e.; State factory, fair to good, 12@1ic.; West- 
ern, choice flat and Cheddar cheese, M@lic,; 
Western, fair to good early make, W@l2c.; 
skimmed, sour, off flavored cheese, 4@8c 

Exgaes.—Choice fresh are in sharp demand since 
the cold suap here. Limed of preserved eggs are 








nominal and only seil satisfactorily where the 
packer’s brand is thoroughly known. We quote: 
Fresh eggs, near-by marks, per dozen, 28@30c, ; 
ditto Western, Southern and Canada, 25@28c.; 
limed eggs. 18@22c. 

Dressed Poultry did well all the week. The 
Thanksgiving demand cleared the boards and 
prices now are fairly maintained. We quote: 
Dressed Turkeys, per pound, 18@15c.; dressed 
chickens, 10@l4c.; ducks, 13@1dc. 

Beans are still higher; supply small and hold- 
ers firm. Choice Marrows, per busgh., $2.25@$2.40 
mediums, per bush., $2.20@$2.30. 

Apples.—We quote: Western New York select- 
ed fail and winter, per bbl., $1.50@82.00; River 
and near-by fruit, per bbI., $1.00@81.50. 

Dried Apples are very dull and slow gale. 
Parcels of 200 to 300 barrels were offered here at 
5c. without buyers, and prices are Ic, per pound 
lower and nominal, State, sliced, d@é6c.; quarters, 
5@6e. 

Cranberries, 
@%3.00. Cape Cod regulation bbl., 

Game.—We quote: quail, 
venison, whole deer, 10@12c.; do., saddles, 13@15c.; 
grouse, per pair, 50@90c.; partridges, per pair, 
W@7Se.; rabbits, per pair, 0@40c. 


FISK & HATCH, 


Bankers, 


—Cboice bushel crates, each, $2.75 
each, $8.00@$9.00. 
per doz., $1.50@$1.75; 








No. 5 Nassau Street, New York. 





We give particular attention to DIRECT DEAL- 
{NGS IN GOVERNMENT BONDS AT CURRENT MAR- 
KET RATES, and are —— at all times, to buy 
yr sell in large or smal! amounts, to suit all classe- 
of investors. Orders by mail or telegraph will 
receive cureful attention. 

We shall be pleased to furnish information in 
reference to all matters connected with invest- 
ments in Government Bonds. 

We also buy and sel! GOLD and GOLD COUPONS, 
COLLECT DIVIDENDS and TOWN, COUNTY and 
STATE COUPONS, &C.,and buy and sell UN COoM- 
MISSION, all MARKETABLE STOCKS AND BONDS. 

In our BANKING DEPARTMENT we receive de- 
— and remittances subject to draft, and allow 
nterest, to be credited munthly, on balances aver- 
aging, for the month, from $1,000 $5,000, at the 
rate of three per cent. per annum, and on balances 
averaging over $5,000, at the rate of four per cent. 


FISK & HATCH. 


10: PER CENT. NET. 





Kansas, Missouri and lowa Improved 

Farm First Mortgage Coupon Bonds guar- 

anteed. We guarantee, as an assurance, 

that we loan not to exceed one-third of 

the actual value. In over six years’ business 
never lost a dollar; never delayed a day on inter- 
est or principal; neither we nor our customers 
ever took an acre of land under foreclosure. Sed 
for particulars and references. J. B. WAT- 
KINS & CO.. LAWRENCE, KAN., or HENRY 
Dik KINSON, Manager. 7 72 Cedar Street t, New York. 


$1 09,000 WORTH 
of Kansas Prairie Land—improved farms and town 


property to exchange for werchandize in large or 
small lots. Address J. Augustin, Abilone, Kansas. 











Y EEP’S CUSTOM SHIRTS made to measure,the 
very best, 6 for $9. Not tne sligi test obliga- 
tion to take or keep any of Keep’s shirts unless 
perfect!y satistactory. 571 Broadway, and 921 Arch 
street, Phijadelphia. 


DAVID W. LEWIS & CO., 


85 and 87 Broad St., 
CORNER SOUTH WILLIAM 8T., NEW YORK 


Sell Butter? Cheese, Eggs, etc..on Commis- 
sion. Make cash advances upon same, and send 
returns as s00n as sold. Mark goods and address 
letters, DAVID W. LEWIS & CO., 
NEW YORK. 
Also are salesmen for the “ Rockdale,” Catskill 
Mountain and other creameries. 


BABIES 


We manufacture of the best materials every- 
thing required forinfant’s and young children’s 
wear. at reasonable prices. Ladies’ own materials 
made up. Richly-made Sacques tor Children 
a Specialty. 


EDWARD A. MORRISON, 


893 Broadway, and 13 E. 19th St. 











Infant’s complete Wardrobes............++++++ $75.00 
Furnished — RAGS. 2.000 ccccccvvcssccccsecs 9.00 
Uv nfurnished ........-+. oececcsscos eee 5.00 





ROSE-BUDS IN WINTER 


Strong Pot Roses,specially prepared for fai! plant- 
ing and quick bloom, sent safely by mail, postpaid. 
Five splendid varieties, all labe.ed, for $1.00 ; 

12 do. $2.00; 19d0. $3.0 ; 26 do. 84.00; 
35 do. 85.00. For 10 cents each additional. one 
Magnificent Premium Kose to every dollar's 
worth ordered. Send fur our new GUIDE TO 
ROSE-CULTURE, and choose from over 300 
finest surts. Address THE DINGEE & CONARD 
CO., ROSE-GROWERS, West Grove, Chester Co., Pa. 


ITZHUO GH SMTTH, 
Manufacturer and dealer in 


MACHINERY AND OTHER OILS, 
INDIA RUBBER GOODs, 
FELT ROOFING MATERIALS, 
Principal Store and Office : 
56 Cortlandt st., NEW YORK, 








Magic Lanterns and Stereopticons. 


K & H. T. ANTHONY & CO., 591 
UU. Broadway, opp. Metropelitan. CHROMOS and 
FRAMES, STBREOSCOPES AND VIEWS, GRAPHO- 
SOOP ES, MEG ALETHOSCOPES. ALBUMS AND PHO- 
TOGRAPHS OF CELEBRITIES. oe Slides 
as ifity. First oo at Vien 

anufacturere «f Photographic "Material. 





Y ERP’S PATENT PARTLY-MADE DRESS 
Shirts, the very best, 6 for #6. Can be finished 
as easily as hemming a handkerchief. 571 Broad- 





way, and 921 Arch street, Philudeiphia 











NEW YORK CONSERVATORY, 


102, 104 and 106 Court Street, near State. 
Now open for tne reception of Pupils in ali 
branches «if 
VOCAL AND er MENTAL MUSIC 


FOREIGN LANGU AGES. 
Terms—Cilasses of 4, $10 per quarter. Clasees of 2 
$15 per quarter, Private Lessons, $30 per quarter. 


T. BROOKS & CO.’S SUCCESSORS have 
decided to make a special reduction on their 
stock during the holiday season: and those 
who intend to refurnish their parlors or to 
select gifts for their friends, would do well 
to examine their large and varied stock at 
the old stand, 137 Fulton Street, cor. Sands, 
Brooklyn. 


“Zephyr” India Rubber Garments, 


A new article. Free from odor, 
Handsome as silk; done by a new 
process; does not restrain perspir- 
ation, warranted water-proof, 5 oz. 
lighter than any other rubber gar- 
ment made. Send for circulur and 
price list to John M. Corwin, 725% 
Fulton St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

TESTIMONIAL. 

“We have sold Mr. John M. Cor- 
win's “Zephyr” India Kubber Cloaks 
for the last twelve months, and 
have found them to give perfect 
satisfaction. We have no hesita- 
tion iu suying they are the lightest and very best 
waterproof garments we have ever seen or sold, 
and cheerfully recommend them to any one wish 
ing to purchase the same. Signed. 

JOURNEAY & BURNHAM, Brooklyn. 
HOMER, COLLADY & Cu., Philadelphia. 


Corwin’s 








FINE GOODS Established 


AT IN 


Popular Prices. 1860. 


, 
FRED’CK LOESER & CO’S 
Brooklyn Mammoth Establishment. 
anger Goods, Millinery, Fancy Goods, 
Silks, Laces, Hosiery, tHuttons, Ribvons. 
Gloves, Underwear, Ludies’ and Children’s 
Outfits, Etc. 
IMMENSE DISPLAY OF 
Moliday Goods and Toys. 


“Our Fashion Light,”’ 
published monthly, contains choice reading mat- 
ter and gives all the latest information on fash- 
ions. It will, on application, be mailed free of 
charge. Orders from the country solicited 

and filled with great care ana dispatch, 
Orders from $10 upward forwardeo at our expense 
when prepaid by P. O. order or draft, 
FREDERICK LOESER & CO., 
Fulton, Tillary & Washington Sts.. Brooklyn, N. Zz. 


OLD HAIR MATTRESSES 


OR 


Feather Beds Made Ser. 


HAIR RECURLED, 
TICKS WASHED, $3.50 each. 


Cheapest Bedding Store in Brooklyn. 


492 Fulton St.. near Bond, Brooklyn. 





JHARDING & Co., 


(Successors to T. H. WHITEHOUSE,) 
317 FULTON STREET. 
Second door above Johnson, BROOKLYN, N.Y 
ALL THE LATEST STYLES OF 
Fine Boots, Shoes and Rubber Goods. 
A large assortment of the very finest embroidered 
HOLIDAY SLIPPERS. 


Also full lines of OUR SPECIALTY, the 
celebrated 


PATENT SEAMLESS BUTTON BOOT 
to which was awarded by 


CENTENNIAL COMMISSION 
FIRST CLASS MEDAL & DIPLOMA 


for general great excellence 


HARDING & CO., 


317 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


J, PLADWELL & SON, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


LADIES’ AND CENTS’ 


FURS. 


295 Sackett Street, 


Corner Court, 
BROOKLYN. 


Faded Seal and Otter Sacques and Sets 


RE-DYED. 


THE BROOKLYN 


99 CENT STORE, 


497 & 499 Fulton Street, 
Cor. Bridge Street. 
DIFFERENT FROM ANY crue STORE IN 
BROOKLYN 
OFFERS AN IMMENSE ASSORTMENT OF 


OLIDAY GOODS 


AT A UNIFORM — iF OF NINETY-NINE 


JAMES E. RAMSEY & CO, 


PROPRIETORS, 


~ BABY CARRIAGES, 


DOLL CARRIAGES, 
HOBBY HORSES, 
TOYS, Etc., 
At Wholesale Prices forthe HOLIDAYS. 
NEW ENGLAND TOY WORKS, 
100 and 102 Falton St.. 
Near the Ferry, Brooklyn 


OVINGTON BROTHERS. 


Fine China and Glass Goods, Majolica, 
Wedgwood and Fayence Ware. A fine as- 
sortment of Clocks, Bronzes, and Elegant 
Fancy Goods of our own Importation. 


246, 248, 250 & 252 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N.Y 


and No. 146 State Street, Chicago. 





Smith's Crushed White Wheat 


was awarded the highest prize medal asthe best whole wheat preparation fora delicious 


and wholesome food at the American Institute Fair, 1874. 


Sold by all Grocers, §@ Trade mark 


label on every package. g@% Address F. E. SMITH & CO., Atiantic Flour Mills, Brooklyn, N. Y., 


for pamphlet with cooking receipts, &c., sent free. 





CARPETS 


PRICES REDUCED. 


GEORGE £. L. HYATT. 


and 273 CANAL STREET, 
(through to 31 Howard 8t.), 


now Offers at retail, at reauced prices, new stock 
of carpets, as follows: 


Axminsters, Body Brussels, Velvets, 
Tapestry Brussels, 


3-PLY INCRAIN CARPETS, OIL- 
CLOTHS, RUCS, and MATTINGS. 


S. A. SPENCER, 
399 SIXTH AVENUE, N. Y., 


Offers EXTRAORDINARY BARGAINS in 


CARPETS. 


BODY BRUSSELS, $'.50 and upward. 

TAPESTRY BRUSSELS, 88 and up. 

THREBE-PLY®, $1.15 und up. 

EXTRA SUPERFINE INGRAINS, S@c, to SI. 

WOOL INGRAIN, 65c, to 75c. 

COMMON INGRALN, 4c, to 50c, 
Cail and examine before purchasing. 


mail solicited. | wie 
HANOVER 

FIRE INSURANCE ae 

aC = paesesae, New ¥ ee 
pe ‘apita 

al Aunets, Jan aera} Bt oR eer 

B. WAT TT, Presideat. 

1. KEMSEN LANE, ew Lary, 
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Y EEP NOT ONLY SELLS the best and chesp- 

est shirts in the world, but now offers collars, 

elegant styles. best quality, $1.50 per doz., 6 for Toc 
Keep’s Shirts, 57! Broadway. 


WATERS’ ORCHES?RION sxines ORGAN 

is the most beautiful” 
( style and perfect in toe 
ne ever made. Ithas 
the celebrated Concer= 
to stop, which t « fine 
imitation ¢/ (/i¢ Human 
Voice, and twoand a 
half Octaves of bells 
tuned 1" perfect hare 
mony with (‘/e reeds, 
and their effect is mage 
ical and electrifying. 
- WATERS? CLARTIO- 
NA, ORCHESTRAL, 
CONCERTO, VESP= 


“RCE? TENNI AL CHIMES, CHAPEL, and 
COTTAGE ORGANS, 77 I nique French Cae 
«cs combine PURITY of VOTCING with great 
volume of tone, suitable for Parlor o Church. 
Grand.Square, 
WATERS’ PIANOS, ~~ bag nT 
ARE THE BEST MA ouch, 
Workmanship, «”/’ oon taney v Poa a. 
Warranted for SIX YEARS. 
PRICES EXTREMELY LOW for cash. Mone 
thiv Installments received, Lnstrume ts to 
let uutil paid for as per contract. 
Discount f lea Ministers, Churches, Se 
INTS WAN r >. Specialinduc 2 
tot trade. Mlustrated Catalogues Mailed. 
secondehand Instruments at GREAT BAR} 
GAINS, HORACE WATERS & SONS, 
Vauufacturers and Dealers 
40 KASY 14th ST.,1 NION SQUAKE,N.Y, 
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Che Parton Experiment. 


By THE AUTHOR OF “* HELEN’s BABPIEs.”’ 


HAPTER XI. 

rINHE holy bilarity which Father Baguss en 

| joved on his way home, after having assisted 
in bringing Harry Wainright back, did not de- 
part with the shades of night. The ola man was 
out of bed at his usual hour, and he took his 
spiritual songs to the barn with him, to the as- 
tonisiment of his mild-eyed cows and quick-eared 
horses, and when his drove of porkers demanded 
their morning weal with the vocal power peculiar 
10 achorusof swine, the old man detiantly jumped 
ap oceasional octave, and made the spiritual songs 
dominate uver the physical. He seemed so happy 
that his single hired man could not resist the 
temptation of asking for an increase of pay: but 
the sobriety to which this interruption and its 
consequent refusal reduced Father Baguss was of 
only temporary duration, and the broken strain 
was resumed with renewed energy. The ecstasy 
lasted into and through the old man’s matutinal 
repast, and manifested itself by an occasional 
hum through the good wan’s nose, which did the 
duty ordinarily performed by a wouth whieh was 
it caused Father 
Baguss to read a glorious psalin as he officiated at 
the family altar after breakfast; it made itself 
felt half way through the set prayer which the 
old farmer had delivered every morning for forty 
but it seemed suddenly to depart as its 
whilom possessor uttered the petition, ** May we 
impart to others of the grace with which thou 
hast visited us so abundantly.” For the Tappel- 
mines had come suddenly into Father Baguss’s 
mind, and as that receptacle was never particu- 
larly crowded, the Tappelmines made themselves 
very much at home there. 


now busied about other things: 


years ; 


The prayer having 
ended, the old man loitered about the house in- 
stead of going directly to the “clearing,” in which 
he had been getting out some oak fence-rails ; he 
stared out of the window, waiked up and down 
the kitchen with his hands in his pockets, lit a 
pipe, relit it half a dozen times at two minute in- 
tervals, sighed, groaned, and at length strode 
across the room like a bandit coming upon the 
boards of a theater, seized his hat, and started 
for the Tappelmine dowicile. 

Ashe plodded along over the rough road, he 
had two very distinet ideas in his mind: one was, 
that he hadn't the slightest notion of what to say 
to Tappelmine; the other, and s'ronger, was, 
that it would be a relief to him to discover that 
Tappelmine was away from home, or even sick in 
bed—yes, or even drunk. But this hope was of 
very short duration, for soon the old man heard 
the Tappelmine axe, and as he rounded the cor- 
ner of the miserable house he saw Tappelmine 
himself—a tall, gaunt figure in faded homespun, 
torn straw hat, and a tangled thicket of muddy 
gray hair. The face which Tappelmine turned, 
as he heard the approaching footsteps, was not 
one to warm the heart of a man inspired only by 
an unwelcome sense of duty: it was thin, fall of 
vagrant wrinkles ; the nose had apparently start- 
ed in different directions, and each time failed to 
return to its original line; the eves were watery 
and colorless, and the lips were thin and drawn 
into the form of a jagged volcano crater. 

“The idee of doin’ anything for such!” ex- 
claimed Father Baguss under his breath. ‘O 
unless it 


Lord! you put me upto this here job 
was all Crupp’s work; now see me through 
Then he said, 

** How are you, neighbor 

“Oh! off an’ on, bout as usual,” said Tappel 
mine, with a look which seemed to indicate that 
his usual condition was not one upon which he 
Was particularly to be felicitated. 

* How'd your crop turn out?” asked Father 
Baguss, well knowing that ‘“*crop” was a terribly 
sarcastic word to apply to the acre or twoof badly 
cultivated corn which Tappelmine bad planted, 
but yet feeling a frantic need of talking against 
Time. 

“Well, not overn above good,” said Tappel 
mine, as impervious to the innocent sarcasm as 
he would have been to anything but a bullet ora 
vlass of whisky “| dunno what would bave 
‘come of us ef Lhadu’t knocked over a couple of 
deer last week.” 

* You might have given a hint to your neigh- 
bors, if worst had come to worst,” suggested 
Father Baguss, perceiving a gleam of light, but 
not so delighted over it as a moment or two be- 
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fore he had expected to be. ‘‘ Nobody’d have 
stood by an’ seen you starve.” 

“Glad you told me,” said Tappelmine, © ab- 
ruptly raising his axe, and starting two or three 
large chips in quick succession. 

The light seemed suddenly to be departing, and 
Father Baguss made a frantic clutch at it. 

‘You needn’t have waited to be told,” said he. 
‘You know well enough we're all human bein’s 
about here.” 

“Well,” said Tappelmine, leaning on his axe, 
and taking particular care not to look into his 
neighbor's eye, *‘ I used to borry a little somethin’ 
—corn, mebbe, or a piece of meat once in a while; 
but folks didn’t seem over an’ above glad to lend 
‘em an’ [im one of the kind of fellows that can 
take a hint, I am.” 

* That was ‘eause you never said a word ‘bout 
payin’ back—least ways, you didn’t at 07 house.” 

Tappelmine did not reply, except by looking 
sullen, and Father Baguss continued, 

‘** Besides, it's kinder disecouragin’ to lend to a 
feller that gets tight a good deal—gets tight some- 
times, anyhow; it’s hard enough to get paid by 
folks that always keep straight.” 

As Tappelmine could say nothing to controvert 
this proposition, he continued to look sullen, and 
Father Baguss, finding the silence insupportably 
annoying, said rather more than he had intended 
tosay. There are natures which, while containing 
noble qualities, are most awkward expositors of 
themselves, and that of Baguss was one of this 
sort. Such people are given to action which is 
open to criticism on every side; vet in spite of 
their awkwardnesses they find in their weakness 
the source of whatever strength they discover 
themselves to be possessed of. Father Baguss was 
one of this special division of humanity; but— 
perhaps for his own good—he was unconscious of 
his strength and painfully observant of his weak- 
ness. Yet he continued as foliows : 

‘**Look here, Tappelmine, I came over here on 
purpose to find out if I could do anything to help 
you get into better habits. You don’t amount to 
arow of pins as things are now, and I don’t like 
it; it’s throwed up to me, because I’m your neigh- 
bor, and there's folks that stick to it that I’m to 
blame. I don’t see how, but if there’s any cross 
layin’ around that fits my shoulders, I s’pose I 
ought to pick it up an’ pack it along. Now why 
in creation don’t you give up drinkin’ an’ go to 
eburch, an’ make a crop, an’ do other things like 
decent folks do’ You're biggern I am, am 
stouter, an’ your farm’s as good as mine if you’d 
only work it. Now why you don't do it, I don’t 
see.” 

‘Don't, eh’ snarled Tappelmine, dropping his 
axe, and leaning against the house with folded 
bands. ‘‘ Well, ‘cause I hain’t got any plow, nor 
any harrow, nor but one hoss, nor rails enough to 
keep out cattle, nor seed-corn or wheat, nor money 
to buy it with, nor anything to live on until the 
crop’s made, nor anything to prevent the crop 
when it’s made from being grabbed by whoever I 
owe money to; thats why I don't make a crop. 
An’ I don't 2o to church, ‘cause I hain’t got any 
clothes excep’ these ‘uns that I’ve got on, an’ my 
wife’s as bad off as / be. An’ I don't give up 
drinkin’ ‘eause drinkin’ makes me feel good, an’ 
the only folks I know that care anything for me 
drink too. You fellers that only drink on the 
sly —” 

‘*T never touched a drop in all my life!” roared 
Father Baguss. 

*That’s right,” said Tappelmine ; ‘‘ stick to it ; 
there’s some that'll believe that yarn. But what 
I was goin’ to say was, folks that drink on the sly 
know it’s comfortin’ an’ I don’t see what they go 
a-pokin’ up fellers that does it fair an’ square for.” 

Father Baguss groaned, and some influence— 
the old man in later days laid it upon the arch- 
enemy of souls—suggésted to him the foolishness 
of having gone into so great an operation wi'hout 
first counting the cost: hadn't the great: Founder 
of the old man’s religious faith enjoined a counting 
of the cost of any enterprise before entering upon 
it? Father Baguss wished tht chapter of Holy 
Writ night have met his eye that morning at the 
family altar; but it had not, and, worse yet, 
Tappelinine was becoming wide awake and ex- 
cited. It was not what the drunkard had said 
about drinking or church-going that troubled this 
would-be reformer; Tappelmine’s outline of his 
material condition was what annoyed Father 
Baguss ; for, in spite of an occasional attempt to 
mentally allay his fears by falling back upon 
prayer, the incentive with which he had called 
upon Tappelmine had taken strong hold of bis 
conscience, and persisted in making its influence 
felt. Plows and prayers, harrows and hopes, 





seed-corn and the seed sown by the wayside mixed 
themselves inextricably in his mind, as parallels 
often do when men dream, or when they are con- 
fronted by an emergency beyond the contro! of 
theirown intellects. The old man prayed silently 
and earnestly for relief, and his prayer was an- 
swered in a manner not entirely according to his 
liking, for he felt moved to say. 

‘* Pll lend you seed, if you'll go to work an’ put 
it right in, an’ I'll lend you a plow and a team to 
break up the ground with—I mean, Ill hire ‘em 
to you, an’ agree to buy your crop at rulin’ price, 
an’ pay you the difference in cash.” 

‘* That sounds somethin like,” remarked Tappel- 
mine, thrusting his hands into his trowsers’ 
pockets, and making other preparations for a 
business talk ; ‘*‘ but,” he continued, ‘‘ what am | 
to live on along till harvest? “Taint even winter 
yet.” 

Father Baguss groaned, and asked, ‘‘ What was 
you a-goin’ to live on if I hadn't offered seed ant 
tools, Tappelmine ”” 

‘*The Lord knows,” answered the never-do-well, 
with unimpeachable veracity. 

** Then,” said the old farmer, *' | guess he knows 
what you'll do in t‘other case. You can work, | 
reckon. / bain’t got much to do, but you can do 
it, at whatever prices is goin,’ an’ that'll help you 
get work of other folks; nobody can say I[ get 
stuck on the men I hire. So they’re generally 
glad enough to hire ‘em themselves.” 

Tappelmine did not seem overjoyed at his pros 
pects, but he had the grace to say that they were 
better than he had expected. Father Baguss went 
home, feeling but little more comfortable than 
when he had started on his well-intended mission. 
Tappelmine sauntered into his own cabin, won- 
dering how much of the promised seed-corn and 
wheat he could smuggle into town and trade for 
whiskey ; but he was rather surprised to have bis 
wife, a short thin, sallow, uninteresting-looking 
woman, who had been listening at the broken 
window, approach him, throw her arms about his 
neck, and exclaim, 

‘* Now, old man, we can be respectable, can’t 
we’? The chance has been a long time a-comin’, 
but we've got it now.” 

The surprise was too great for Tappelmine, and 
he spent the remainder of the day in nursing his 
knee on the single hearthstone of his mansion. 
He was not undisturbed, however, and as men of 
his mental caliber hate persistent reason even 
worse than they do work, Mrs. Tappelmine not 
only coaxed her lord into resolving to be respect- 
able, but allowed that gentleman to persuade 
himself that he had formed the resolutior. of his 
own accord. 





CHAPTER XIII. 

The superintendency of the Mississippi Valley 
Woolen Mills was a position which exactly suited 
Fred Macdonald, as it gave him occasion for the 
expenditure of whatever superfluous energy he 
found himself possessed of ; yet it did not engross 
his entire attention. The evenings which did not 
find Fred in Parson Wedgewell’s parlor were few 
indeed, and if, when he was with Esther, he did 
not talk quite as sentimentally as he had done in 
the earlier days uf his engagement, and if he 
talked business very frequently, the change did 
not seem distasteful to the lady herself. For the 
business of which he talked was, in the main, of 
asort which loving women hav efor ages recog- 
nized as the inevitable, and to which they have 
subjected themselves with a unanimity which de- 
serves the gratitude of all humanity. Fred talked 
of a cottage which he might enter without first 
Knocking at the door, and of a partnership which 
should be unlimited ; if he learned, in the course 
of successive conversations, that even in partner- 
ships of the most extreme order many compro- 
mises are absolutely necessary, the lesson was one 
which improved his character in the ratio in which 
it abased his pride. The cottage grew as rapidly 
as the will, and on his returns from various trips 
for machinery there came with Fred's freight cer- 
tain packages which prevented their owner from 
appearing so completely the absorbed business 
man which he flattered himself that h> seemed. 
Then the partnership was forined one evening in 
Parson Wedgewell’s own church, in the presence 
of a host of witnesses, Fred appearing as self- 
satisfied and radiant as the gainer in such trans- 
actions always does, while Esther’s noble face and 
drooping eyes showed beyond doubt who it was 
that was the giver. 

As the weeks succeeded eack other after the 
wedding, however, no acquaintance of the couple 
eould wonder whether the gainer or the giver was 
the happier. Fred improved rapidly, as the 
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school _boy improves; but Esther’s graces were 
already of mature growth, and rejoiced in their 
opportunity for development. Though she could 
not have explained how it happened, she could 
not but notice that maidens regarded her wonder- 
ingly, wives contemplated her wistfully, frowns 
departed and smiles appeared when she ap- 
proached people who were usually considered 
prosaic. Yet shadows sometimes stole over her 
face, when she looked at certain of her old ac 
quaintances, and the cause thereof soon took a 
development which was anything but pleasing to 
her husband. 

‘* Pred,” said Esther one evening, ‘Sit makes me 
real unhappy sometimes to think of the good 
wives there are who are not as happy asT am. | 
think of Mrs. Moshier and Mrs. Crayme, and the 
only reason that I can see is, their husbands 
drink.” 

‘I guess you're right, Ettie,” said Fred. ‘‘ They 
didn’t begin their domestic tyranny in advance, 
as you did—bless you for it.” 

‘But why don’t their husbands stop?” asked 
Esther, too deeply interested in her subject to 
notice her husband's compliment. ‘* They must 
see what they're doing, and how cruel] it all is.” 

‘*They’re too far gone to stop; I suppose that’s 
the reason,” said Fred. ‘‘It hasnt been easy 
work for me to keep my promise, Ettie, and (ma 
young man; Moshier and Crayme are middle- 
aged men, and liquor is simply necessary to 
them.” 

‘That dreadful old Bunley wasn't too old to 
reform, it seems,” said Esther. ‘* Fred, I believe 
one reason is that no one has asked them to stop. 
See how good Harry Wainright has been since he 
found that so many people were interested in him 
that day !” 

“Ye es,” drawled Fred, evidently with a sus- 
picion of what was coming, and trying to cbhauge 
the subject by suddenly burying himself in his 
memorandum book. But this ruse did not sue- 
ceed, for Esther crossed the room to where Fred 
sat, placed her hands on his shoulders, and a kiss 
on his forehead, and exclaimed, 

Fred, yow re the proper person to reform those 
two men !” 

“Oh, Ettie,” groaned Fred, ‘‘ you're entirely 
mistaken. Why, they'd laugh right in my face, if 
they didn’t get angry and knock me down. Re- 
formers want to be older men, better men, men 
like your father, for instance, if people are to 
listen to them.” 

‘Father says they need to be men who under- 
stand the nature of those they are talking to,” re- 
plied Esther; ‘‘and you once told me that you 
understood Moshier and Crayme perfectly.” 

‘But just think of what they are, Ettie,” pleaded 
Fred. ‘* Moshbier is a contractor, and Crayme’s a 
steamboat captain; such men never reform, 
though they always are good fellows. Why, if I 
were to speak to either of them on the subject, 
they'd laugh in my face, or curse me. The only 
way I was able to make peace with them for stop- 
ping drinking myself was to say that I did it to 
please my wife.” 

‘Did they accept that as sufficient excuse ?” 
asked Esther. 

** Yes,” said Fred reluctantly, and biting his lips 
over this slip of his tongue. ts 

“Then you've set them a good example, and I 
can’t believe its effect will be lost,” said Esther. 

** | sincerely hope it won't,” said Fred, very will- 
ing to seem a reformer at heart ; ‘‘nobody would 
be gladder than I to see those fellows with wives 
as happy as mine seems to be.” 

‘Then why don’t you follow it up, Fred, dear, 
and make sure of your hopes being realized ? You 
can’t imagine how much happier 7 would be if I 
could meet those dear women without feeling that 
I had to hide the joy that’s so hard to keep to my- 
self.” 

The conversation continued with considerable 
strain to Fred's amiability ; but his sophistry was 
no match for his wife’s earnestness, and he was 
finally compelled to promise that he would make 
an appeal to Crayme, with whom he had a busi- 
ness engagement, on the arrival of Crayme’s boat, 
the ‘ Excellence.” 

Before the whistles of the steamer were next 
heard, however, Esther learned something of the 
sufferings of would-be reformers, and found cause 
to wonder who was to endure most that Mrs. 
Crayme should have a sober husband, for Fred 
was alternately cross, moody, abstracted, and in- 
attentive, and even sullenly remarked at his 
breakfast-table one morning that he shouldn’t be 
sorry if the ‘* Excellence” were to blow up, and 
leave Mrs. Crayme to find her happiness in wid- 
owhood. But no such luck befell the lady: the 
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whistle signals of the *‘ Excellence were again 
heard in the river, and the nature of Fred's busi- 
ness with the captain made it unadvisable for 
Fred to make an excuse for leaving the boat un 
visited. 

It did seem to Fred Macdonald as if everything 
conspired to make his task as hard as it could 
possibly be. Crayime was already under the influ 
ence of more liquor than was necessary to his well 
being, and the boat carried as passengers a couple 
otf men, who, though professional gamblers, 
Crayme found very jolly company when they were 
not engaged in their business calling. Besides, 
Captain Crayme was running against time with 
an opposition boat which had just been put upon 
the river, and he appreciated the necessity of 
having the boat’s bar well stocked and freely 
opened to whoever along the river was influential 
in making or marring the reputation of steam 
boats. Fred finally acted so awkwardly, and 
looked so pale, that the captain suggested chills, 
and prescribed brandy. Fred smiled feebly, and 
replied, 

‘““No, thank you, Sam: brandy’s at the bottom 
of the trouble. I”—here Fred made a tremendous 
attempt to rally himself—‘‘T want you to swear 
off, Sam.” 

The astonishment of Captain Crayme was 
marked enough to be alarming at first; then the 
ludicrous feature of Fred’s request struck him so 
forcibly that he burst into a laugh before whose 
greatness Fred trembled and shrank. 

“Well, by thunder!” exclaimed the captain, 
when he recovered his breath; “if that isn’t the 
best thing Il ever heard yet! The idea of asteam- 
boat captain swearing off bis whiskey ! Say, Fred, 
don’t you want me to join the church? I forgot 
that you'd married a preacher's daughter, or I 
wouldn't have been so puzzled over your white 
face to-day. Sam Crayme brought down to cold 
water! Wouldn't the boys along the river get 
up a sweet lot of names for me—the ‘ Cold-water 
Captain,’ ‘Psalm-singing Sammy ! and then, when 
an editor or any other visitor came aboard, 
wouldit T look the thing, hauling out glasses and 
a pitcber of water? Say, Fred, does your wife 
let you drink tea and coffee ”” 

‘*Sam !” exclaimed Fred, springing to his feet, 
“if you don’t stop slanting at my wife, I'll knock 
you down.” 

‘*Good !” said the captain, without exhibiting 
any signs of trepida'ion. ‘* Now you talk like 
yourself again. I beg your pardon, old fellow ; 
you know I was only joking, but it 7s too funny. 
You'll have to take a cup or two with me again, 
though, and be reformed.” 

‘**Not any,” said Fred, resuming his chair ; 
‘*take your wife along, and reform yourself.” 

‘*Look here, now, young man,” said the cap- 
tain, “ yow re cracking on too much steam. Hon- 
estly, Fred, I've kept a sharp eye on you for two 
or three months, and I am right glad you can let 
whiskey alone. I’ve seen times when I wished I 
were in your boots; but steamboats can’t be run 
without liquor, however it may be with woolen 
mills.” 

‘“*That’s all nonsense,” said Fred. ‘‘You get 
trade because you run your boat on time, charge 
fair prices, and deliver your freight in good order. 
Who gives you business because you drink and 
treat 7” 

‘’'Tisn't so much that,” said he; ‘‘it’s a question 
of reputation. How would I feel to go ashore at 
Pittsburg or Louisville or Cincinnati, and refuse 
to drink with anybody? Why, ‘twould ruin me. 
It’s different with you who don’t have to meet 
anybody but religious old farmers. Besides, 
you've just been married.” 

**And you've been married for five years,” said 
Fred, with a sudden sense of help at hand. ‘** How 
do you suppose your wife feels ”” 

Captain Crayme’s jollity subsided a little, but 
with only a little hesitation he replied : 

‘*Oh! she’s used to it; she doesn’t mind it.” 

‘* You're the only person in town that thinks so, 
Sam,” said Fred. 

Captain Crayme got up and paced his little 
stateroom two or three times, witha face full of 
uncertainty. At last he replied : 

‘* Well, between old friends, Fred, I don’t think 
so very strongly myself. Hangit! I wish I'd been 
brought up a preacher, or something of the kind, 
so 1 wouldn’t have had business ruining my 
chances of being the right sort of a family man. 
Emily don’t like my drinking, and I've promised 
to look up some other business ; but ’tisn't easy 
to get out of steamboating when you've got a 
good bout and a first-rate trade. Once she felt so 
awfully about it that I did swear off—don't tell 
anybody, for God’s sake! but I did. I had to 
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look out for my character along the river, though 
so I swore off on the sly, and played sick. Vd 
give my orders to the mates and clerks from my 
bed, in here, and then Pd lock myself in, and read 
novels and the Bible to keep from thinking. 
Twas awful dry work all around ; but * whole hog 
or none’ There was fun 
in it, though, to think of doing something that 
river ever did. But, 
thunder! by the time night came I was so tired 
of loafing that I wrapped a blanket around my 
head and shoulders, like a Hoosier, sneaked out 


is my style, you know, 


no other captain on the 


the outer door here, and walked the guards, be- 
tween towns: but I was so frightened for fear 
some one would know me that the walk did me 
more harm than good. And blue! why a whole 
cargo of indigo would have looked like a snow- 
storm alongside of my feelings the second day : 
‘pon my word, Fred, I caught myself cryingin the 
afternoon, just before dark, and I couldn't find 
out what for either. I tell youv, I was seared, and 
the dream | 
had that night made me howl, and I felt worse 
yet when daylight came along again. Toward the 
next night I was just afraid to go to sleep; so J 
made up my mind to get well, go on duty, and 
dodge everybody that it seemed I ought to drink 
with. Why, the Lord bless your soul, the first 
time we shoved off from a town, I walked up to 
the bar, just as I always did after leaving towns; 
the barkeeper set out my particular bottle natu 
rally enough, knowing nothing about my little 


things got worse as time spun along ; 


game ; I poured my couple of fingers, and dropped 
it down as innocent asa 'amb betore I knew what 
I was doing. By George! my boy, ‘twas like 
opening lock-gates; 1 was just heavenly gay be 
fore morning. There was one good thing about 
it, though—I never told Emily I was going to 
swear off: I was going to surprise her, so I had 
the disappointment all to myself. 
isn’t as happy as your wife ; 


Maybe she 
but, whatever else 
I've done, or not done, I’ve never lied to her.” 

‘It’s a pity you hadn't promised her then before 
you tried your experiment,” said Fred. 

The captain shook his head gravely and replied. 

‘*T guess not; why, I'd have either killed some 
body or killed nyself if 'd gone on a day or two 
longer. I spose I'd have got along betterif I'd 
had anybody to keep me company, or reason with 
me like a schoolmaster: but I hadn't; I didn't 
know anybody that I dared trust with a secret 
like that.” 

‘* 7 hadn't reformed then, eh?” queried Fred. 

‘““You’? why you're one of the very fellows I 
dodged - 

Fred laughed, but his laughter soon made place 
for a look of tender solicitude. The unexpected 
turn that had been reached in the conversation Le 
had so dreaded, and the sympathy which had 
been awakened in him by Crayme’s confidence 
and openness, temporarily made of Fred Mae 
donald a man with whom Fred bimself had never 
before been acquainted. A sudden idea struck 
him. 

‘* Sam,” said he, ‘‘ try it overagain, and J°U/ stay 
by you. IJ] nurse you, crack jokes, fight off the 
blues for you, keep your friends away. Ill even 
break your neck for you, if you like, seeing it's 
you, if itll keep you straight.” 

“Will you, though ”” said the captain with a 
look of admiration undisguised, except by wonder. 
‘You're the first friend I ever had, then. By 
thunder! how marrying Ettie Wedgewell did im- 
prove you, Fred! But,” and the captain's face 
lengthened again, ‘‘ there’s a fellow’s reputation 
to be considered, and where'll mine be after it 
gets around that I’ve sworn off ”” 

‘“*Reputation be hanged!” exclaimed Fred. 
‘** Lose it, for your wife’s sake. Besides, you'll 
make reputation instead of lose it: you'll be as 
famous as the Red River Raft, or the Mammoth 
Cave; the only thing of the kind west of the 
Alleghanies. As for the boys, tell them I've bet 
you a hundred that you can’t stay off your liquor 
for a year, and that you're not the man to take a 
dare.” 

‘* That sounds like business,” exclaimed the cap- 
tain, springing to his feet. 

‘‘Let me draw up a pledge,” said Fred eagerly, 
drawing pen and ink toward him. 

‘“No you don’t, my boy,” said the ecapiain 
gently and pushing Fred out of the room and 
upon the guards. *‘ Emily shall do that. Below 
there! Perkins, 've-got to go up town for an 
hour ; see if you can’t pick up freight to pay lay- 
ing-up expenses somehow. Fred, go home and 
get your traps ; ‘ now’s the accepted time,’ as your 
father-in-law has dinged at me, many a Sunday, 
trom the pulpit.” 

(To be continued.) 
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POOR COFFEE. 
By Mrs. Henry WarpD BEECHER. 


FTNHE poor coffee found in hotels and restau- 

rants is a subjeet of universal complaint. 
When one is traveling for a few months’ pleasure 
it is not so hard to be suitably patient under the 
infliction, because the interest awakened by novel 
scenes, or works of art, is so absorbing that tem- 
porary table discomforts are easily forgotten in 
constant sight-seeing. Besides the days are pass- 
ing rapidly, and soon the pleasure-seekers turn 
their faeces homeward and find there more abiding 
pleasures and more solid comforts than can be se- 
eured when rushing from place to place under the 
most favorable circumstances. Once more seated 
at the home table, with a good, honest cup of 
coffee before them, they begin to realize how 
muck they have endured in their pursuit of hap- 
piness outside of home. 

But it is those whose business compels frequent 
or long continued absence from home, and who 
are obliged to depend on hotels and restaurants 
of every style, who have the greatest cause for 
complaint, and have aright toa sympathy which 
should be active in efforts to remedy the evil. 
The miserable stuff set before a weary man, and 
called coffee, is such a disappointment that one 
cannot wonder if complaints of this nuisance are 
often made in strong and indignant language. 
Many men find nothing so restful and refreshing 
as a real good cup of coffee after a long, hara 
day’s ride. To lose that, and find in its place a 
wretched, muddy, unwholesome looking com- 
pound is provoking to the last degree, because 
home experience has taught them that it is an un- 
necessary infliction ; and when at times they are 
tried beyond all patience, who shall say they are 
unjust if they call it a downright fraud ? 

Not long since we heard one of this much en- 
during class of people, when speaking of the vile 
stuff which is so often served out to weary travel- 
ers, make some very ewphati3 remarks, and for 
once in our life—and the only time—we did wish 
we could avail ourselves of the services of a re- 
porter. Like many other things they are very 
plentiful when not needed, but nowhere to be 
found when one could make them useful. We 
would be most happy could we repeat correctly 
the substance of these remarks for the benefit of 
those who, entertaining strangers, might perhaps, 
but for their detestable coffee, find themselves 
honored with the company of **angels unawares.” 

But those remarks were designed to show how 
easily any deviation from real honesty in making 
coffee can be detected. For some things the 
tongue, eyes and nose are the best detectives in 
the world. No one can wix rye, chicory or barley 
with coffee, however good the real article may be, 
and from that compound furnish a beverage that 
will beguile a true coffee lover into the belief that 
he has the pure article. The taste will detect the 
fraud if the smell does not, and both together are 
not easily outwitted. 

Take a cup of the best coffee, freshly roasted 
and ground, and mix withit the smallest quantity 
of stale coffee that has been once cooked and set 
aside, and the eye will discover the imposition, 
even if taste and smell are at fault; for the mo- 
ment milk or cream is added the coffee becomes 
of a dark, disagreeable bluish color, not pleasant 
to the eye, and very unpalatable to the taste. 

Judging through the taste and smell, one can 
easily imagine how much of the coffee found at 
restaurants is made. In the morning the first 
trains that stop ‘ten minutes for refreshments” 
have the best coffee that will be provided during 
the entire day. For one cannot be so uncharita- 
ble as to suppose that in the morning the coffee- 
boilers are not all emptied, at least, and, we would 
fain hope, well washed and faithfully scalded. 
Then, if the coffee is of good quality and generous 
in quantity; if it is freshly roasted, without 
scorching, and ground; if the coffee-pot is hot 
when the coffee is put in; if the water is boiling— 
bubbling hot, when poured on to the coffee, and 
not poured over till within fifteen minutes of the 
train’s arrival ; and if the coffee is allowed to boil 
up only two or three times, and is then set back 
on the range where it will gently simmer till the 
train is within whistling distance, and then set 
off on one side to settle a minute—then the pas- 
sengers on the morning train can hardly fail to 
have good coffee. But by the time the next train 
is due, what prospect have they for a decent cup 
of coffee? And the next, and the next, till the 





last one which stops for refreshment has passed 
by ? 

Fresh coffee may be added for every arrival, 
but how many times have the boilers been emp- 
tied and thoroughly washed and scalded before 
adding new coffee? Probably not once ; but as 
no guests will have time, even if they have oppor- 
tunity or inclination, to note the process of con- 
cocting it, none can declare positively that fresh 
coffee is mixed with that which was prepared in 
the morning without throwing away the old and 
seven times steeped dregs. Only when the boiler 
is too full of these dregs to hold any more can 
one, judging by taste and smell, believe that they 
have not been emptied since morning. But al- 
though silent, the passengers no doubt before 
night have very decided impressions that they 
have not had their money’s worth of coffee, how- 
ever inviting the other provisions may have been. 
The eye detects at once, by the dirty bluish color, 
that the old, stale coffee has remained in the 
boiler all day. The taste and smell also give sat- 
isfactory evidence that this must be true. So the 
passengers on late trains pay ten cents for a cup 
of coffee that- has stood and soaked all day; and 
those who received it fresh and palatable in the 
morning paid no more. 

Is this honest ? 

To be sure, unlike most evils, there is one pleas- 
ure gained by this discomfort. Let one who has 
had such experience gd home, and as he sits over 
his fragrant coffee, say, ‘*‘ Well, there surely is no 
place like home, and no coffee as good as my 
wife’s,” and if the happy smile that acknowledges 
his approval does not go a great way toward 
compensating for the day's discowfort, we think 
he deserves poor coffee till he has learned to trans- 
late and appreciate all that smile was meant to 
convey. He could have brought no present that 
could make his wife so happy. Mora/, gentlemen: 
Once in a while—it will do no barmif it happens 
often—let your wives know by look and word that 
you appreciate their efforts to make your homes 
the happiest and most comfortable spot in the 
world. It will not cost you as much as a silk 
dress, or any elegant present, and will be worth 
to a loving heart much more. And thus you see 
our advice is true economy, if nothing better. 

To make good coffee there are a few things that 
must be always remembered. Be sure that the 
coffee is the best that can be had. No one can 
make good coffee out of a poor article. Pick over 
the berries before roasting, naking sure that no 
imperfect kernel slips in unawares, and then put 
them in a large coarse cloth and rub them to re- 
move all dirt or dust, but never wash them. Do 
not buy your coffee ready roasted, or send it to be 
roasted, but do it yourself or see that it is care- 
fully done under your eye. Set the roaster or 
pan into the oven with the door open till the 
coffee is well heated through, but not browned at 
all. Then set the roaster or pan over the fire and 
stir constantly till every berry is of a clear, rich 
brown. Then put ina bit of butter, the size to 
be determined by the quantity of coffee roasted 
atone time. Stir it well, and when cool put the 
coffee into an air tight box if more is roasted than 
is used at one time. But one is not as sure of the 
most perfect coffee unless it is roasted every 
morning, ground bot and made immediately after. 

Having seen that the boiler is perfectly clean, 
scald it in boiling water, and let it dry while 
grinding the freshly-roasted coffee. As soon as 
ground put it into the dry boiler; let it stand on 
the side of the range till quite hot, then throw in 
an egg-shell, pour on the boiling water, stir the 
whole together, cover closely, and set over a 
quick fire till it boils; but leave it over a hot fire 
but a minute or two after it boils, then set it back 
where it can simmer or boil gently for a few min- 
utes—not more than ten—then pour out a little 
into a cup, to be sure that no grains are in the 
spout, and pour it back again, and leave a mo- 
ment to settle, and send to the table fresh and 
hot. 

Many put a few spoonfuls of cold water to the 
coffee and beat it up to a paste before putting it 
into the boiler. Wedo not think the coffee is so 
good for it. Some break in an egg, or part of one, 
beat it into the coffee, and then pour on boiling 
water. But it binds the coffee into a ball, and 
much of the aroma is lost and the full strength 
not as readily extracted. We think the shell 
alone is quite sufficient to settle the coffee, and a 
real coffee-lover will like it better without the 
egg. 

In the French filterers or coffee-pots no settling 
is needed, but many do not like the flavor of coffee 
made in them so well as that made in the old style 
of coffee boilers, 
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BEHIND A CLOUD. 
By JOSEPHINE POLLARD. 


\ Y HERE is the great round moon so bright, 
That shone so lovely, mamma, last night, 

It seemed to me like another day ? 

Where doesit go? and where does it stay? 

When the sky is dark, or the rain-drops fall 

So we cannot see the sky at all, 

Where is the moonlight soft and clear? 

Hiding behind a cloud, my dear. 





I missed a smile from the baby’s face, 
And strove to discover its hiding-place: 
Over and over, and up and down, 
Nothing there but an ugly frown! 

And in the violet eyes a tear! 

W hat bas troubled my baby dear? 
Laugh, my pretty one; laugh out loud! 
Don't be hiding behind @ cloud! 





WHAT SOME 7°36 BOYS AND GIRLS DID. 
By UNCLE Sam. 


‘““FINHERE comes Liffy running up the hill as 

though the red-coats were after him. He 
never troubled himself to hurry like that before. 
What is the matter?” 

In three minutes—the time it took for the little 
fellow to get back his voice—the explanation 
came, 

‘* ’ve—just—come—from—the ferry—and what 
—do—you suppose—I heard there—uncle? Ed 
Fanning, Josh Brockway, and some of those other 
tories down at Mud Hook, were all in the tavern 
talking low, but I heard every word they said. I 
heard ‘em say—I was under the window and they 
couldn’t see me—that they had got a lot of cattle 
and were going to put them all on board the sloop 
at the ship-yard to-nignt, and sail out down the 
river to that old Britisher in the Sound. I'd just 
like to blow ber up with a cannon !” 

There was no disputing the boy’s word. He was 
a young Continental to the core, and his imagin- 
ary pitched battles with the enemy showed the 
intensity of his feelings. Never did he leave one 
to tell the tale. No quarter—no prisoners for 
him; he slaughtered all. Circumstances kept his 
patriotism alive perhaps more than that of_other 
boys. There were tories in Connecticut as every- 
where else during the Revolution, and a nest of 
them was known to exist not far from Josbua 
Rock, on the Connecticut River, where Liffy 
Trumbull lived. 

The report came so direct that it could not be 
pooh-poohed. Those Mud Hook fellows were 
ready for such an adventure any moment they 
thought it was safe. So ‘‘uncle” roused himself 
at once, started over to John Ely’s, and after 
bringing him to his legs ran off through the woods 
and gave the alarm to three or four staunch 
‘‘whigs.” as the true-blue Americans were called 
in those days. At nine o'clock that night, they 
all reported at Trutnbull’s house. 

‘*We must stop those cattle,” said Liffy’s father, 
‘“*if we have to fight.” 

Jed Spencer declared he would fight as he had 
seen Liff fight; he wouldn't leave an inch of a 
tory standing. They were all in dead earnest, 
and off they went—half a dozen men to secure the 
sloop, and as many boys to drive off the cattle to 
Joshua Rock. Jumping into three skiffs they 
floated down quietly to the ship-yard and boarded 
the sloop. The cattle were all on board, but not 
a tory around! Where were the traitorous crowd ? 

Losing no time, the whigs drove the cows and 
oxen off the vessel, headed them across lots—not 
on the road—and told the boys to push home with 
them as fast us possible. Liffy, you may be sure, 
was there, working like a manand a soldier. Not 
one “critter” should get back to those tories if he 
could help it! They shall go to Washington's 
army! Meanwhile the men towed the sloop up 
stieain. 

‘‘Oh! here they come—they are coming—I hear 
the cattle in the meadow and the boys driving 
them this way !” 

Who shouted this out in such ecstacy from the 
highest window in the Trumbull farm-house ? 
Liff’s sister Judith, none other, and by her side 
were Minnie and Sue all eyes and no voice, such 
delight had paralyzed their tongues when their 
elder sister announced the victory. What must 
now be done ? ; 

** Judy, quick, my girl, get me father’s regimental 
coat in the spare room ;” and Judy's mother, true 
and brave as the rest, took down a rusty old 
musket which ‘“ father” hadn't dared to shoot off 
since the French war fifteen years before, then 
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put on the coat and a three cornered hat and 
darted out into the dark. As she shut the door, 
she turned her motherly eyes on the baby in the 
crib and told the girls to take care of it till she 
came back. ‘I must help those boys,” Sue heard 
her say. 

‘ This way, Liffy, John and the rest, drive them 
into the barn-yard, and then go into the house 
and stay with the girls.” The youngsters gave a 
shout. That mother’s voice meant safety and 
victory. 

Mrs. Trumbull then climbed up the ladder to 
the top of the barn and stood guard over those 
cattle till nearly dawn, when the men appeared. 

Those tories never dared to claim their cattle, 
and they had been too late to take them down the 
river to the British man-of-war. Whether Wash- 
ington’s men ever got that beef, I don’t know. It 
wasn't Liffy’s fault if they didn’t. 

Do you ask howI know allthis? Well, I will 
tell you. Judith’s daughter still lives—a fine old 
lady—and she told me the story as her mother 
often told it to her. 





THE BUTTON BOX, 
By Mary L. B. BRANCH. 


\ | AYBE you wouldn't have liked it any better 
.¥i than the buttons did, to be shut up in the 
dark, all sizes and sorts together, in an old brass- 
bound box that, having outlived all other uses, 
had come to this at last, to be the family button- 
box. There the buttons rattled and scolded and 
complained of the crowd, but very few of them 
ever got out of it, except the small white pearl 
ones who were always coming and going. Some 
of the buttons were very old indeed, more than a 
hundred years old in fact, and could remember 
when they belonged to a long blue satin vest that 
went to court. They had very courteous manners, 
quice of the old school, and were respected by all. 
‘Then there was a white veivet button wrapped in 
a bit of paper, who expected to be called for some 
day, and was dreadfully afraid of soiling her dress, 
There were ten red buttons that tried to be cheer- 
tul, and ten blue ones that didn’t try, and there 
were any number of odd buttons, sometimes two 
or three of a kind, and sometimes only one, horn 
buttons, jet buttons, glass buttons, brass buttons, 
shoe buttons and fancy buttons, round, square, 
globular, cubic, spoils left by each retreating 
fashion, besides a shabby multitude of coat and 
vest buttons who had lost all their spirits, and 
rolled around in hopeless dejection. 

They everyone remembered their former estate, 
and the most of them were always thinking of the 
past, and bewailing the present, for indeed it is 
not comfortable to live in such a crowd that you 
are always obliged to be treading on somebody's 
toes, 

‘* | wonder if we ever shall get out,” said a pretty 
crystal button sadly. ‘‘I used to shine like a 
diamond in the sun, and I went to croquet parties 
on the lawn.” 

‘*Och, thin, an it’s meself that would like to be 
out of this!’ exclaimed a well worn horn button, 
who had once belonged to Bridget’s kitchen 
apron, ‘‘I'd rather be washing the dishes the day 
than shut up here like a lady, shure !” 

‘*O, do be quiet, Biddy,” said a petulant little 
blue button, ‘‘I feel so bad I can’t bear to hear 
anybody talk! To think of my tumbling about 
in this box two years, after having been worn only 
a month !” 

‘Be patient, little one,” interposed a kindly old 
court button, ‘‘ you are too young and pretty to 
be always forgotten, you will come to honor some 
day.” 

‘*For my part I am glad of a little rest,” mur- 
mured a shabby black coat button who had seen 
hard service ; but no one replied, for it was not the 
habit to notice anything the black coat buttons 
had to say. 

And so the talk went on day after day, and 
there was great discontent and unhappiness 
among the buttons. They wanted to get out into 
the world again, and to be on aprons and dresses 
going hither and thither seeing everything. The 
wise ones and the weary ones were patient, but 
the rest fairly hated the friendly brass-bound box 
that kept them safe and sound, even if it was 
dark inside. 


‘“T am tired of everything under the sun !” said 
little Fanny Ingram as she came into the room 
where her cousin Daisy was, ‘‘I am sick of all my 
playthings, and I don’t know what to do, and my 
head aches. What are you Moing, Daisy ? is that 
@ rattle-box ?” 








Daisy was standing at the bureau, holding a 
box up to her ear, and shaking it. 

“It’s the old button box,” she said laughing. ‘I 
like to rattle it, it makes such a funny noise. 
Let’s go up-stairs into the store-room, Fanny, 
where there isn’t any carpet, and empty all the 
buttons out on the floor to play with. I did it 
once and it was real fun.” 

Fanny was willing and away they ran to the 
spacious store room which was a grand place for 
play, as it held only a few trunks and boxes piled 
up in the farthest corner. Down went the little 
girls on the floor, and the button-box was tipped 
over and shaken. 

*O, what a heap!” exclaimed Fanny Ingram, 
as the buttons rolled and rattled out, ‘‘and I 
declare, there's a crystal button just like the ones 
on Maud’s sacque that she gave me this summer. 
I'll take that, tor there’s one missing.” 

‘Tm making a fence,” said Daisy, as she set up 
a row of horn and bone buttons in a crack,” and 
I'm going to make a house of those big square 
black buttons. They stand up pretty well.” 

“*T can do that,” said Fanny immediately taking 
possession of the next crack parallel with Daisy’s. 
‘*This will be a street, and you can live one side 
and I the other.” r 

It did not take long to fence in the two yards, 
and build the two houses. Not very elaborate 
houses of course, they only consisted of the ground 
floor, but they each had a parlor and a kitchen, 
and the glass buttons made good windows. An 
old silver court button was placed in each house 
to be grandmother, and a good staid pair of cube 
buttons were Daisy’s Mr. and Mrs. Grigg, while 
two rollicking globe buttons were Fanny’s Mr. 
and Mrs. Plackett. The ten blue buttons were 
the Grigg children, and the ten red ones were the 
Plackett children. 

A button schoolhouse was quickly built a little 
farther down the street, and a fine looking 
medallion button installed as teacher. The vest 
buttons who were regarded as rather naughty 
boys of the neighborhood were immediately put 
to school, and some of the Grigg and Plackett 
children were put there also. 

“For they must be educated somehow!” said 
Daisy, speaking for Mrs. Grigg. 

The remainder of the buttons were now spread 
on the floor near by, and represented the village 
at large, where it was supposed that stores were 
kept, dressmaking done, calls made, and all the 
various duties of life carried on. 

‘*T feel almost as interested in those Plackett 
children as I do in my dolls,” said Fanny, who 
had now thoroughly entered into the sport. 

‘**So do I in the Griggs,” said Daisy, fondly pat- 
ting one of the little things in its blue dress. 

And now Rosa Plackett and her sisters gave a 
grand party at once, and stood in a row to receive 
their guests. The little Griggs all went but three 
who were sick abed with the toothache. Lady 
Daffadown from the village came in her white 
velvet, with two little shoe buttons for pages to 
hold up her train, and Mr. and Mrs. Plackett 
fairly rolled over, they bowed so low to her. 

**T wouldn't be so obsequious as that !” said stiff 
Mrs. Grigg scornfully. 

**No, you couldn't, you know,” replied her hus- 
band in an abstracted manner. Just then ten 
brass buttons came marching proudly down the 
street. They were soldiers, and had come to the 
party. They danced with the ten Plackett girls 
to bezin with, while the little Grigg girls danced 
with some nice white pearl students from college. 
The venerable court buttons looked on and nod- 
ded kindly, as grandmothers ought to do, and 
Biddy prepared refreshments, which the coat but- 
tons carried around. Some little vest buttons 
were discovered looking in at the windows, and 
the good natured Placketts sent them out some 
cake. 

The party over, the buttons returned to quiet 
life. The children went to school again, and the 
grown people staid at home, except when once a 
white baby button fell into a crack, and its re- 
lations all stood anxiously on ,the edge till it was 
picked out. 

“This is getting dull,” said Fanny Ingram. 
‘““Let’s have something happen!” And imme- 
diately one of the pretty blue-eyed Grigg girls 
married a pearl gentleman, and Rose Plackett 
eloped with a soldier. Zhat made a sensation, 
and all the other buttons came running and roll- 
ing to hear about it. 

‘Isn't it fun, Fanny?” asked Daisy, ‘‘I’m real 
sorry it’s getting so dark, aren’t you? I’m afraid 
we can’t play much longer.” 

‘Well, I don’t know,” said Fanny, ‘‘ we're going 
to have waffles for tea, I heard your mother say 


so, and honey too, Suppose we put the buttons 
back in the box now, and go down stairs. But 
I’m going to take these ten red buttons and have 
them on my new Swiss waist, they’re so pretty.” 

“And I'll take the blue buttons for mine,” said 
Daisy. So they put the Placketts and the Griggs 
into their pockets, and hustled all the rest of the 
buttons back into the box, and ran down to get 
ready for tea. 


Thus all the buttons had had an “ outing” at last. 
They looked around them and sighed when they 
were tumbled again into the brass-bound box, but 
they had had a great day, one to be talked about 
and remembered as‘long as they lived. The cubic 
buttons were in despair; they said they hated to 
break up housekeeping so all of a sudden, for they 
had meant to give a dinner party as soon as they 
could get round to it. But the cheery globular 
buttons replied that all their fun had come unex 
pectedly, and like as not they would have just as 
good a time again when they were least looking 
for it. 





Puzzles, 
QUOTATION BLANKS. 


From the words left blank form a sentence 
Browning: 


from Robert 


*“ Often have I sighed to 
By myself a lonely pleasure, 
Sighed to think | read a book, 


Only read, perhaps, by me.’’— Wordsworth, 


* Renowned Spenser, lie a thought more nigh 
To learned Chaucer, and, rare Beaumont, lie 
A little nearer Spenser, to make room 
For Shakespeare in— threefold, fourfoid tomb.” 
Win. Basse. 
There's no art 
construction in the face.” 
Shakespeare. 


To find the 


* Our hopes, like tow'ring falcons, aim 
At objects in an airy 
The httle pleasure of the game 
Is from afar to view the flight.” 
Matthew Prior. 


** IT charge thee, fling away ambition. 
that sin fell the angels.’’—Shakespeare. 
“ Blossomed the lovely stars, 
angels.’’—Longfellow,. 


forget-me-nots of the 


“Dim with the mist of years, gray flits the 
—Byron. 


of power. 


* Tender-handed stroke a nettle, 
And it stings you for your pains; 
Grasp —— like a man of mettle, 
And it soft as silk remains.”’—Aaron Hill. 
a gloom over the community.” 
ARTHUR H. 


* Such intelligence 


WoOrD VALUEs. 
. What word, meaning dull =1501 7 
. What word, meaning gentle =1551 7 
. What fish —6007 
. What amount of money =11017 
. What plaything =—6007 
. What word, meaning bleak =6507 
. What word, meaning polite —157 ? 


of ON = 


“18 


LENA, 


SYNCOPATIONS, 


—_ 


. Syncopate what we do in church and leave what Chris- 
tians should not use. 
2. Syncopate what many officers have done.and leave what 
kings still do; again and leave what the cavairy do 
3. Syncopate a bird and leave a plant of several species. 
. Syncopate one who hurries and leave oue who plunges 


- 


A DIAMOND PUZZLE. 
In gardens. 
Ancient. 

Part of yourself. 

An animal. 

In flowers. VENA 
A CROSSWORD ENIGMA. 

My first isin grain but notin rye; 

My second in timid but not in shy; 

My third is in tear but notin rip; 

My fourth is in mouth but not in lip; ° 

My fifth is in shoe but not in boot; 

My sixth is in lyre but not in lute; 

My seventh in rooster, but pot in cock ; 

My eighth isin stone but not in rock; 

My whole is a precious stone. 

MINNIE BLAISDELL. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF NOVEMBER 22. 
A Miscellaneous Enigma.—“ If you would havea faithfu! servant, 
and one that you like, serve yourseif.”’ 
Anagrams.—l. Live and let live. 2. Noone isa hero to his valet 
3. Spare the rod and spoil the child. ¢. Anything for a quiet tife 


Syncopations.—1. Bread, bead, bad. 2. Brass, base. 3. Steep, step. 





4, Strand, stand,sand, 5. Stream, steam. 6. Strain, stain. 7. Need, 
Ned. 
Hidden Flowers.—1. Dahlia. 2. Aster. 3. Daisy. 4. Peony. 5. Rose 
6. Pansy. 7. Pink. 
A Crossword Enigma.—Lowell. 
A Diamond Puzzle, H 
HAY 
HAYES 
YES 
s 
A Square Word. GROW 
ROPE 
OPAL 
WELL 
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Farm and Garden, 


SUCCESS OF THE COMPETITION 
IN CORN-CULTURE 
i ee E report of this competition, 
published in our last number, 
isof much interest as indieating the 
possibilities yet to be developed in the 
eultivation of this cereal. 

Every year sheds a new light upon 
the processes of husbandry, the treat 
ment of soils, the prolitic capacity of 
seeds, and the relative value of fertil 
izers. Thus by asteady progress we 
are continually brought nearer to the 
final limit of yield, and the final cost 
of production. 

The paramount importance of the 
corn crop is due, not only to the fact 
of its universal cultivation, but to the 
amazing quantity of its annual yield, 
and to the further fact that it enters 
into the production of other kinds of 
food in larger proportion than any 
other products of the farm. 

It is therefore eminently proper, at 
this interesting stage of our national 
progress, to siudy the corn crop of 
this continent in 
probable future and its important 
bearing upon the price of food staples 
in the markets of the world. 


The facts and figures published in | 


the report of this competition fully 
justity the effort that bas been made ; 
and in addition to these still other 
facts and figures are on hand, aec- 
cumulated from various sources, all 
of which tend to show that the pos- 
sibilities of yield and cost for Indian 
corn are such as to warrant the posi- 
tion I have assumed. Namely, that 70 
bushels of shelled corn per acre and a 
corresponding reduction of cost per 


bushel are so entirely within reach of | 


amajority of farmers as to leave no 


reasonable excuse for coming short of | 


this result ; and still further to show 
that, if the census returns at the end 
of the present decade do not indicate 
such an average forthe whole country, 
it will be the fault, not of intelligent 
men whose yearly crops rise above 
that average, but of those unprogress- 
ive farmers who invariably fall below 
it; who regard inaximum crops as a 
standing rebuke of theirown method, 
and who, in order to vindicate their 
seanty returns, continually diseredit 
the larger results of successful men. 
CONRAD WILSON, 


POTATOES AND BEETS 
FORK THE DAIRY. 
It appears from some experiments 
made by M. Boussaingault that two 
cows which were fed exclusively on 
beets fell off in flesh in seventeen 
days nearly one sixth, and their milk 
diminished from nine litres per day 
to five. They were then turned into 
pasture and resumed their 
former weight, and gave their former 
quantity of milk. They were next 
fed exclusively on potatoes, when 
they fell off still more in flesh than 
before, and the milk was reduced two 
litres each per day. On being placed 
on a inixed food of hay, chopped 


FEED 


soon 


straw, beets and potatoes, they again | 


recovered their flesh, and gave their 
former quantity of milk. 


This is another proof of the neces- | 


sity of variety in feeding, which we 


have often urged, but which too many |} 


farmers fail to perceive, and it also 
shows that beets and potatoes do not 
perform (chen used alone.) the fune- 
tion usually claimed for them of fat 
tening cattle or increasing the milk. 

But these experiments do not by 
any means disprove the feeding value 
of either potatoes, when 
used with judgment, and rightly 
combined with other materials. In 
fact when tried under favorable con- 
ditions they have frequently proved 
to be of more than ordinary value. | 


beets or 


reference to its) 





Every thing depends on the kind of 
feed used with them, and the de 
proportion of each, 





SPECIAL CLUBBING RATES. 

We will send the Christian Union with 
other periodicals at the following rates. The 
price of the periodical is given below In 
ordering add the price of the Christian Union 
to the club price mentioned in the following 
list. 

N.B.-If you want any periodical not men- 
tioned in this list, write us and we will give 
prices by return mail. After the receipt of 
the first copy of the periodical, all complaints 
should be sent to the respective publishers, 


und not to us 


Club Retail 

Price Eric 

MONTHLIES. Postage Postage 
Prepaid. Prepaid. 








| = arper’s gah $4.00 
| The Galax 4.00 
Scribner's Monthiy 4.00) 
St. Nicholas. i eee ° 3.00 
Lippineott’s Mg razine waeannnne 1.0 
The Sunday Magazine. 2.79 
The Atlantic Monthly... 4.09 
The Ecleetic.. 5.09 
American Aygriculturist........ 140 
Arthur's Magazine : ae a) 
Phrenological Journal........... 2.4 3.00 
The Nursery..... Neuncdi 1.60 
National S. 8. Teacher........ 10 


WEEKLIES. 
BIAS POr'S WOGRIG, . ccccsvececseses 3.5 
REGEDOT O. THOME, . occccsccccsssces 
Littell’s Living Age... ‘ 
po ee ee ‘ 
Scientific | Ame rican...... 

with uugenmnen ‘nt, 
Youth's Companion. oooet 
POR. Kaxtiectnsdinnces 





* With life-size portrait of Longfellow or Bryant, 
$4 DO; retail price, ”). 


+ Must be New Subscription. 


RATES TO CLUBS, 

Four copies, $10.00, which is $2.00 a copy, postage 
prepaid. The party who sends us #20. fora club of 
eight copies (all sent at one time), will be entitled to 
acopy free for one year. All persons who get up 
clubs in their respective towns can afterwards add 
single copies at $2.50. Money should be sent by 
Check, Draft, Postal Money Order, or Registered 
Letter. Currency sent by mai) is at the risk of the 
sender. Special terms to Postmasters and others 
who act as agents, 





GENERAL INSTRUCTIONS, 
SAMPLE copies sent on application. 
—_—_—_— 1 


RATES to clergymen, $2 0 per annum. 


ADDREss all communications on business to 
| the Publisher. 





| AGENTS will send the subscriptions on the 
blanks provided. 


IN changing address send both old and new 
address at least ten days before the contem- 
plated change. 


Address papers intended for the Publisher 
to him personally, and mark the article to 
which attention is desired. 


MAKE all remittances by money order, 
dratt, check or registered letter to H.C. King, 
Publisher, 27 Park Place, New York. 

RECEIPTS for subscriptions must not be ex- 
pected. If the label on the paper is not 
changed in two weeks after remittance, notify 
the publisher. 





SAMPSON Low & Co., 188 Fleet Street, Lon- 
don, are our agents for Great Britain. Price 
per year, postage prepaid, lis. To clergymen, 
12s. 6d. Clubs of four, 12s. 6d. each. 

Boston OFFICE: Crocker & Stickney, 333 
Washington St. 

CHICAGO OFFICE: T. W. Hulbert, 114 Mon- 
roe St. 

SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE: W. Payzant, 339 
Kearney St. 

CHROMOS and steel engravings of Washing- 
ton for sale at this office, either singly or in 
large quantities. Marshall's Washington, 
price $3. ** Wide Awake” and “ Fast Asleep,” 
 cts.a pair. “ The Dinner” and “The Nap,” 
cts. a pair. * Easter Cross,” 50 cts. Sent by 
mail, prepaid. 









ADVERTISING RATES. 
CRGRRS GRIOD ccc cccrcosessccccccccsscccbss 0.50 per line 
Inside middle page. . 0.75 be 


Outside page. ..... e- 0.78 ” 
| Reading Notices.... . $1.00 per line. 
Agate measure, fourteen lines to tke inch. 
DISCOUNTS ON REPEATED CONSECUTIVE 
INSERTIONS. 

Five per ct. on Two; Ten per ct. on Four; Fifteen 
per ct. on Eight; Twenty per ct. on Thirteen: 
Twenty-five per ct. on Twenty-six and upwards. 
Bills payable monthly. 


All advertisements sent oy parties not known to 
the Publisher must be accompanied by the money. 


Advertisements for inside pages must be handed 
in on or before Wednesday, and for outside pages 
mor before Saturday, previous to date of issue. 


Address 
HORATIO C. KING, Publisher, 





j 27 Park Place, New Vork, 








SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 
The subscription price is $3.00. To Clergymen, 
#2.50, postage prepaid in the United States and 


| Canada. 
SINGLE CoprEs, 8 CENTS. 


‘CHOICEST LITERATURE olf the DAY '- N.Y. Tribune. 
= y THE MOST EMINENT 
: . \living authors, such as 

Prot. Max Maller, Prot. 
Tyndall, Re. en W. E. 
Giladstone, Dr. W. B. Car- 
. iy Huxt ey 





‘tor, Frances F 
bbe the Duke ot Argy 
Froude. Mrs. ‘Niu: 
loch. ‘ure © iphant, 
Alexander, Miss 
eray, Jean Ingelow. Geo. 
MacDonald, Wm. Black. 
Anthony ‘Trollope. Mat- 
thew Arnold, 
' ; Kingsley, F 
w. Ww. Seete, Auerbach, R 
Tennyson, Browning. ae many 
represented in the pages of 


Littell’s Living Age. 


‘aoe 1, 1877, THE LivinG AGE enters up n its 

2d volume, with the continued commendation 
by the best men and journals of the country, ana 
with constantly mnereasing success. 

In 1877, it will furnish to its readers the pro- 
ductions of the foremost authors above named 
and many others: embracing the cnvicest Serial 
and Short Stories by the Leading Foreign Nov- 
elists, and an amount 


Unapproached by any other Periodical 


in the world, of the most valuable literary and 
scientific matter of the day, from the pens of the 
leading Essayists. Scientists, Critics, Dis- 
coverers, and Editors, representing every de- 
partment of Knowleage and Progress 

THE LIVING AGE, (in which its only competitor, 
“EVERY SATURDAY.” has been merged) is ¢ 
weekly magazine of sixty-four pages, giving more 
than 
THREE AND A QUARTER THOUSAND 
double column octave pages of reading matter 
yeary. It presents, in an ine mpensine form, con- 
sidering Ms amount of matter, with freshness 
owing to its weekly issue. and with usati tac ropaiy 
completeness attempted by no other publicaty 
the best Kssays. Reviews, Criticisms Tales 
sketches of Traveland Discovery, Poetry. Scien 
tific, Biographieal, Historical and Political In 
formation, from the entire body of Foreigr 
Periodical Literature 

The imp: rtance of THE LIVING AGE to every 
American reader, as the only satisfe uctorily fresi 
and COMPLETE mopilation of an incispensanl 
ecurre:t hterature,—indispensable because it em- 
braces the productions of 


THE ABLEST LIVINC WRITERS, 


is sufficiently indicated by the following recent 


OPINIONS. 


“* Simoels indispensuble to any one who desires t« 
keep abreast of the thought of the age in any oe 
partment of science or literature.”’— Boston Jour 
wees! . 

‘A pure and perpetual reservoir and fountain 
“4 entertainment and instruction.’’— Hon. Robe: 

. Win hrop. 

The best periodical in America."—Theo, L. Cuy- 
ler, DD. 

“It has no equal in any country.” 
Pre a8. 

‘In no other single publication can there bi 
ras so much of sterling literary excellence, 

Y. Evening Post 

‘It repro’uces the best thoughts of the best 
minds of the civi lized world, upon all tupics «1 
living interest.’’— Pniade!phia Inquirer 

* [ncomparubie in the richness, variety and ster 
ling worth of its articles, and equal to several or- 
dipary magazine 8 in the amount of mutter pre- 
sented. . ‘he standard, Chicago. 

rhe best of all oureclectic publications.’ —Th 
Nation, New York. 

“And the cheapest. A monthly that comes ever 
week, The Advance, Chicago. 

‘With it alone areader may fairly keep up with 
all that 1s important ip the htereture, histery 
polities and science of the day.’’— The Methodisi, 
New York. 

“The ablest essays, the most entertaining stor 
ies, the finest poetry the English language, are 
here gathered together.’’—I/ mois State Journal 

“ [tis the only compilation toat presents with o 
satisfactory completeness, us well as freshness, : 
licerature embracing the productions of the ab) 2 
writers living. If is, tuerefore, ine disp nsable to every 
one who aesires a thorough compendium of all that iv 
admirable and noteworthy, in the tlerary world’ 
Boston Post. 

“Ought to find a place in every American 
Home.’—New 2 ork Times. 

Published WEEKLY at $8.00 a year, free of postage 


te EXTRA UFFER FOR 1877. 


To all new subscribers for 1877 will be sent graf: 
the six numbers of 1876 ec ntaining, with other 
valuable matter. the ares ine *tallments « f a new 
and powerful seriai story E MARQUIS 
LOSSIE,”” by GEORGE WAC DONALD. now 
appearing in THE LIVING AGE from advance 
sheets. 


(lub Prices for the hest Home & Foreign Literature, 


* Possessed of THE LIVING AGE and one or 
other of our vivacious American montilies, a sub- 
scriber wild find himself in comm nd os the whol: 
situation.”’—Phila. Evening Builetin. 

For $10.50 THE LIVING AGE and either one of the 
Amer can #4 monthiies (or Harper's Weekly or Bu- 
zar) will be sent for a year, both po-tpaid; or for 
#9 ot, THE LIVING AGE and Scribner's St. Nicholas 
or App/eton's Journal. 

Address LITTELL & GAY, Boston. 


Prime Enicymeat lor a Year,| 


Less than 4 Cents a Week. 


MAKE HOME ATTKACTIVE BY INTRODUCING 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST, 


Which for More than 55 Years has been 
the Best 


Story, Sketch and Family Paper, 


as is well known all over the United States. It 
ts published weekly, contains eight large pages, 
cle riv printed on good paper, filied with the 
choicest stories and sketches by the best writers; 
not sensational trash, but such as a mother is will- 
ing to have herchtidren read. The whole tune of 
the paper is pure an‘ elevating. 

It also contains Histor‘cal and Biographical ar- 
ticles; Scientific, Agricultural, and Household 
Departments; an original Fashion Article weekly, 
which is unexcelled; Humerous Notes; Lite rary 
Reviews; News Notes; Bo 8’ and Girls’ Columns 
and Strong und Sparkling Editorials, etc.. ete. Is 
just such a paper as every body luves to read, and 
the price is only 


TWO DOLLARS A YEAR. 


Semple copy containing oe ~~ ete., sent on 
receipt of 3-cent stamp. Add 


BENNETT & FITCH, 
726 Sansom Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 


Th Gamba b Flew Cp Vania 
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Floral and Fashion Journal. 
Address GREIVES & CO., Bon Sa. Now York. 


THREE AWARDS 















WITH MEDALS AND DIPLOMAS 


REED & BARTON, 


686 Broadway, New York. 
FOR 


SILVER PLATED COODS. 
Centennial Exposition, Phila, 


EXTRACTS FROM JUDGES’ REPORTS, 
“AN EXTENSIVE DISPLAY OF SILVER 
PLATED GOODS, INCLUDING ALL VARIE- 
CLES OF HOUSEHOLD TABLE. WARE. 
“THEIR HOLLOW WARK, PLATED UPON 
WHITE METAL, IS OF 
HICH EXCELLENCE, 

WITH DESIGNS IN GOOD TASTE AND QUAL- 
ITY AND FINISH OF 
SUPERIOR CHARACTER. 
“THEIR MANY PATTERNS OF KNIVES, 

FORKS, AND SPOONS 
Are of Great Excellence. 

“ THEIR HISTORICAL VASE, 
PROCRESS, 
ILLUSTRATING PHASES OF THE FIFTEENTH 
AND NINETEENTH CENTURIES. AN ORIGI- 

NAL AND ELABORATECOMPOSITION OF 
Striking Character and Praiseworthy Ex- 
cellence, both in Design and Exccution, 


al v r Y 
REED & BARTON 
ee c ALR 1 
HAVE BEEN AWARDED THE FIRST PREMI- 
UMS FOR THELR WAKE WHEREVER EX- 
HIBITED IN AMERICA AND FOREIGN COUN- 
TRIES. 


Sales srooms, 686 Broadway, N, Ye 








Sanford’ S New Challenge “' aye 


FURNACES with most valuable improvements. 
Keonomical and powerful. 


~ ’ Elevated oven, quick 
Stag’s Head Range. see eras 
roiler, very ornamental and very desirable. 
Warms upper rooms. 


. , FIRE PLACE HEATER. 
Fire Side Jewel! New and Beuutiful 


indagre:t heater. Will warm four rooms. 


- PORTABLE RANGE, 
Banquet Hot Closet and SWEET HOME 
HOT CLOSET PORTABLE RANG®. Most com- 
plete and desirable c.oking apparatus. 


Beacon Light Base Biss nURNER Gee) 


Roth choice parlor stoves. F re kept continuously. 
Cheap and delightful warming. Brilliant illumi- 


nation. 
GRATES in all 


Patent Refuse Clearing of above, by 
which slates and clinkers are easily removed. 
or GLOBE HEATERS 
Sanfo: d's Mammoth °O21s power. 
The above and a great variety of other stoves 
ind heaters made by 


THE NATIONAL STOVE WORKS, 


239 and 241 Water Street. 


DON’ T NEGLECT 


TO SUBSCRIBE FOR 


THE KEW YORK SCHOOL JOURNAL 


Ot New York City. 
It is published weekly. 
It is long established. 
It isthe most practical. 
It isthe most popular. 


As a practical teacher it is unexcelled ; its wri- 
ters are in the fore front of the battie, toiling, yet 
successful teachers. Every department is repre- 
sented fr. m the kindergarten to the college. Es- 
pecially will it reflect with accuracy the methods 
of the New York City public and private schools. 

NoTe.—It was furnishe . for several years to the 
teachers «f the public schools of New York at the 
expense of the city,so bighly was it prized. The 
modern methods of teaching, the freshest views, 
the best and most practical ideas,the most ear- 
nest thinking, all find a place in its pages. 


Mc iotatiicsn «gucdetacont Sscood #2 50 per year. 
Five subscribers ae: 10 00 





“ 


The new course of study for the New York City 
a schools will be sent to every new subscri- 
eT. 

Premium to all who send $2.50 before the Ist of 
January—an elegant bock entitled, ‘School Re 
ceptions: How to Manage Them,” containing fresh 
Dialogues and Realities, will be sent. Address 


A. M. KELLOGG, 


17 Warren St., New York. 








Free for ont month. Gubscriation sent before 
Jan. 1, 1876, will extend to Jan. 1, 





























Dec 1876. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 








DRY GOODS. | 


i 





Songs for the People! 


“* Gospel Hymns 
and Sacred Songs” 


used exclusively at the religious services held by 
Messrs. Moody and Sankey. 
Price,in Board Covers, 830 per 100; 35 cts. 
each by Mail. Price, Words only, $5 
per 100; G cts. each by Mail. 





““Winnowed Hymns.” 


The most popular collection fur devotional exer- 
cises ever issued, (exe ept the “ MOODY AND SAN- 
KEY SONG BOoKk.’’) 


Price, in Board Covers, $25 per 100; 30 cts. 
each by Mail. 


“‘Brightest and Best.” 


Entirely new and sterling songs for the Sunday- 
School 





By LOWRY and DOANE. 


This work should be used in every Sunday- 
School in the land. Those who have adopted it are 
delighted with it. It is constantly increasing in 
popularity. 

Price, in Board Covers, $30 per 100; 35 cts, 
euch by Mail. 





C8 The above and all of our other Publications are 
sold by Booksellers and Music Dealers everywhere. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 E. 9th St., New Yorh. 


91 Washington Street, Chicago. 


SONG HERALD! 
SONG HERALD! 


By 
$i-W 


Newest and best for Singing Schools, ete. 
H. R. Palmer, author of Song King. Price 
per dozen; 75 cents each by mail. 


GOSPEL HYMNS 20 
SACRED SONGS! 


boards $30 per hunored ; 
Words only, $5 per hundre a: 


PALMER’S 
THEORY OF MUSIC! eo rt nd every 


teacher and student should have it. Bound in 
cloth, price $1.00 by mail. 


The * Moody and Sankey 
Sone Book,” containing 
all the Songs (and many 
~ A. Ts) sung by these cel- 
ebri po revivalists. Price, 

ents each by mail. 
6 cents each by mail. 





The Vade Mecum of 
Musical Knowledge 


Any book sent post-paid upon receipt of retail 
price. Pubished by 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 


CINCINNATI 0. 


Holiday Music Books! ;! 


Two Splendid Volumes for Presents. 


THE WORLD OF SONG! 


PRICE IN BOARDs, $2.50. CLOTH, $5.00. GILT, $4.00 
SRarely have we issued a book of songs including 
such a variety of really first-class and popular Vo- 
eal Music. 250 pages, full Sheet Music size. Songs 
by nearly sixty different sumapeaaan, and among 
the compositions are many such gems as “* Cc yme 
te me quickly.’ one Loc ks are Silver,” * My 
Heart’s best Li “ She's a Rosy, she’s a Posy, 
und Millard’s “ Whippoorwill.’ 4 








We'publish 19 valuable collections uniform with 
the“ WoRLD "and “GEMs.” Send for Catalogue 
of “ HoME MUSICAL LIBRARY,’ and select one or 
more of its buoks tor Christmas. 


GEMS OF THE 


A Companion to the famous 


DANCE! 


“Gems of Strauss!” 


$2.50 IN BOARDS. $3.00 CLOTH. $4.00 GILT. 
The “GEMS OF STRAUSS” had a wonderful success 
and this new work is fully its equal, and contains 
the recent “ Straurs”’ pieces, and many others by 
Gung’), Lamothe, Faust, Coote, Zikoff, and other 
eminent compusers. 232 pages, full Sheet Music 
size, weli fillea with Waltzes, Galops, Polkas, 
Quadri'les, ete. 
Kither book mailed, post-free, for Retail Price. 


— DITSON & CO., Boston, 


. HB. Ditson & Co.,, 711 Broadway. New York. 
he , Ditecn & Co., Successors to Lee & Walk- 
er, Ph 
“JOST PUBLISHED, 


The Armor Bearer 


A New Collection of Fine Hymnsand Beautifrl 
Music. prepared especially for ‘Gospel Meetings, 
Revivals, Camp Meetings, Christian Asso- 
ciations, Sunday =chools. and the Family. 
By Rev. E. PAYSON HAMMOND and W. WARREN 
BENTLEY, with chuice selections by a large num- 
- of the leading composers of the day. oa 30 

ts. Specimen pages free. Published by WM. A. 
POND & CO., 47 Broadway, and 39 Union &8q., x. y 


The Teacher's Commentary. 


ABBOTT ON ACTS. 


One Volume, Beautitully Llustrated. 
Price (postpaid $1.75. 
A DISCOUNT ON QUANTITIES. 
t The * International Lessons” in the Book of 
Acts continue through 1876 and 1s77—two years ! 
PUBLISHED BY 


A. S$. Barnes & Company, 
ti) & 114 vam Bt, 114 & 116 State Bt., 
jew} Chicago, 








E RIDLEY & SONS. 


Grand & Allen sts., N. Y., 
EXHIBIT TO-DAY, 


SANTA CLAUS’ 
EXTENSIVE ROOMS, 


(BASEMENT AND SECOND FLOORS,) 


MAW HOLIDAY GOODS; 


TOYS, WAX DOLLS, 
Foreign and Domestic Fancy Goods. 





RIDLEY’S. Writing desks, Work-box- stay EY’'S. 
RIDLEY’s. cS 
RIDLEY’ 


es. 45¢. to #50. RIDLEY'S 





Glove and Handkerchief IDL x 










8. 
RIDLEY’S.| Boxes, Work-baskets 
CY’: and Stands. RK 
*S.|Fancy Bronzes, Lamps, 
Card Receivers. RIDLEY 
Swiss and Domestic RIDL 

Carved Goods, Centre- 
tables. 


*S.| Music-stands, Opera-glas- 
ses, Albums, &c. 


Fancy China and Gilass- ; 
ware, Toilet Sets. 
. Bouquet-holders, Fanev 
Lava and Maj. lica Ware 
. Fancy Vases, Ornaments, 
- Smoker's Sets. 
. Plain and Motto 
Saucers and Mugs. E 
. Fancy Chairs, Rustic 
" Work, Cages. t 
. Singing Birds and thou- 
sands of other varieti-s 
which cannot be de- 
scribed. 


t 
Cups, 





> 4 
IDL By = TOYS. TOYS, TOYS. ih 
aiDe aye ’ Over fifteen hundred va- + . 
RIDLEY’s. rieties, Comprising iY 
nine my = THE PREACHER, bLEY'S 
MEDLEY Ss THE MAGICTAN, ibLEYS: 


AND EVERY OTHER MECHANICAL 


MANUFACTURED. 


OUR DOLL DEPARTMENT 


Is this year on the 
SECOND FLOOR, 
CONTAINS EVERYTHING SUITABLE 
FOK A DOLL’s TOLLET. 
OUR STOC 


OF 


DOLLS, DOLLS, 


Doll’s Heads, Doll's Bodies, Doli’s Arms, Doll's 
Parasois. Doll's Fans, Shoes, &c.,is certainly the 
largest in this City and probabiy in America. 


TOY 


AND 


DOLLS, 


LAST SEASON'S. 





2”) different styles China ‘Tea Sets, 25c., e., 7c., 
#l,up. « 





Steam Toys, Cradles, and Bedsteads, tic. 
Doli’s carriages, Sleighs, 
Drums. 

Tool-chests, Punch and Judy, &c 


TO SABBATH-SCHKOOLS 


A SPECIAL DISCOUNT ALLOWED ON PUR- 
CHASES. 


each, up. 
Hobby-horses. Games, 





DON'T FORGET THE 


Basement Floor. 


It is a curiosity every day 
lt changes in appearance every day. 





IT HAS BEEN NEWLY 


ENTLILATED AND C« 


Vv NTAINS 
STOCK 


UNEQUALED IN THIs CITY. 


EXAMINE OUR LEATHER GOOUODs. 
EXAMINE STATIONERY DEPARTMENT, 
BOCKS FOR THE JUVENILE, AND STAND- 

ARD WORKS. 


GOLD-PLATED JEWELRY. 


CORAL, JET AND RUBBER JEWELRY, SHELL 
= AND INORY BACK COMBs. 


oa” NEW STYLES IN RICH FANS. 
OUR PLATED WARE 


Is sold below manufacturers’ prices, and frow the 
very best manufacturers. 





LEATHER POC KETBOOKS, Be. 
SACHELS, 45c., 0e., 65c., 7c. 


SANTA 


WILL BE HAPPY 


lhe., 18¢., 25e. 
- $l, up. . 


C L AUS 
TO RECEIVE BOTH 


PARENTS AND THEIR CHILDREN. 


EDWARD RIDLEY & SONS, 
Nos. 309, $11, 311% GRAND ST, 
Nos, 56, 58, W, G2, 64, 66,68, and 70 ALLEN si 








H. O'NEILL & CO. 


321 to 329 6th Ave., cor. 20th St. 


Will offer oN MONDAY, Dec. 4, their stock of 


CLOAKS and SUITS 


at a REDUCTION of 25 to 50 Per Cent. 


Very Handsome by! no ya CLOAKS in 


place of Rough Beave - $4.70 
ALL-WOOL CLOAKS trimmed’ with braid. 
SORE Pia Sa nnvecccbbncer capsnansscsccosasheaces 7.45 


Our $10 and $i4 9% CL OAKS are worth the atten- 
tion of every lady 

MATTISIA C LOAK, trimmed with fine braid. 
$4.85; former price. $9. 

100 MATTISLIA DOLMANS. trimmed with silk 
and fringe. $8; former price, $15 

One lot ELEGANT DOLMANS, beautiful shape 
ood handsumely trimmed, $15.%; former price, 


et) DOLMANS and SACQUES, 
price, #38. 

Pye assortment of FINE CLOAKS all prices 
and at immense reduction in prices of last week. 


former 


25; 


i i's S 


.. reduced from $*.00 
reduced from 11.0 
..+.- Feduced from 16.50 
Socesecccvescceoos reduced from 25.00 

Fine al'-wool Cashmere Suits, $19.50, from $27.5 

150 all-wool Cashmere and Camel’s Hair Suits, 
allthe newest shades and styles, 
sold. 

Ladies will do well to examine our stock, as we 
ure Offering special inducements. 


MISSES’ & CHILDREN’S CLOAKS. 


A FULL LINE OF 
UNDERWEAR 
OF EVERY DESC RIPTION. 
FRENCH AND OF oo ROWN MANUFA( TU RE, 


*h we will offer 


at 
EXC EEDINGL Y LOW PRICES. 


INFANTS’ OUTFITS 


READY-MADE AND TO ORDER. 


MILLINERY GOODS 


IN ALL THE NEWEST STYLES. 


FRENCH FELT HATS. 


in all the pores shade sand shapes. 
5 C ATS. reduced fro 1 $1 to T5e. 


#2. 
. ELV ET TA’ TS (the Latest 








0). 
in 
which must be 





ALL : 
All shades of SLL K 


Novelty). 

1,000 doze FANCY FEATHERS, reduced from 
#1 to Be. 

500 doz. oases AUX, reduced from 4.50 and $3 
to A 50 an 


1 $1. 
ET BE. ADED BANDEAUX in all styles. 





RIBBONS AGAIN REDUCED IN PRICES 


in all the new shades. 


SASH RIBBONS. 


j-inch SASH RIBBON®., 65e., all silk 
s-inch SASH now S5e., ali silk. 
CY SASHES 
ROMAN SASHES. 


mn Tsé1 TT) ae ld hi 
TRIMMING VELVETS 
iM WU 44 d 
AT LESS THAN HALF PRICE. 
a) prec es BLACK VELVET, $1.50, reduced from 
#2. 


io pieces BLACK VELVET, #1.60, $1.75, $1.85, $2 
and upward. 

200 pieces COLORED VELVET at $1.75, reduced 
from $2.15, in all shades. These goods sre much 
below the manufacturers’ prices in guld, and all 
of the first quality. 


LACE “GOODs. 


FRENCH ds AC 
GUIPURE LACES 
AC HEMERE LACES 
THREAD LACES 
FANCY LACE GOODS. 
Toilet Sets, Handkerchiefs, and Glove 





Cusbions, 
Boxes. 

Special attention to made-up Lace Goods. 

Kuffiing in endless variety, all of our own manu- 


HOSTERY. 


For Ladies, Gents, and Children, in WOOL, COT- 
TON, and MERINO, all the NEWEST STYLES 





Full lines of Cartwright & Warner’s. and all the 
other leading brands of fine 


MERINO UNDERWEAR. 


—_ 


Immense stock of Fringes and Trimmings of all 
kinds, 


KID GLOVES. 





1,000 dozen 2-BU'TTON KID GLOVES, 75c., all 
warranted. 
2,000 dezen 2-BUTTON KID GLOVES. %%c., all 


warranted. 
1,000 dozen 


3-BUTTON KID GLOVES, $1.06, all 
warranted; 


all new shades. 
LADIES’ TIES. 


Closing out 500 doz. WINDSOR TILES at 25e. 
2,00 doz. SLLK HANDKERCHIEFS at 25c. 


& CO, 


to 





H. O'NELLL 


321 to 329 Sixth Avenue, 





CORNER OF TWENTIETH 8T 








Grad Holiday Opening. 


Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday, 
Dec. 4, 5 and 6, 


And During the Week, 


EHRICHS 


AN ENTIRE NE W BUILDING 


Devoted to the Holiday Department, 





SOME 


New French Novelties 


WILL BE ON EXHIBITION, 


Never before Seef in this Country. 


Music by a Grand Orchestrion, 





t@ Ladies are Cordially Invited to 


EHRICHS’, 


2859 Eighth Ave., New 


Attend, 


287 & York City. 





TOY BAZAAR at 293 & 295 Sth Ave. 








DOLLS. DOLLS. DOLLS. DOLLS. DOLLS. 
Db LLS DOLLS. DOLLA. 4 DOLLS, 
rOoYs. TOYS. TOYS. TOYS. Ss. TOYS. 
TOYS. TOYS. TOYS. TOYS. TOYS. TOYS 
DOLLS DOLLS 

DOLLS DOLLS». 
TOYS. TOYS 
Pore aa Ht TOYS 
JOLLA. DOLLS 
DOLLS. - a DOLLS 
TOYS. TOYS 
TOYS. TOYS 
DOLLS DOLLS 
DOLLS DOLLS 
TOYS 8 Toys 
Troyes roys 
DOLLS DOLLS 
DOLLS Grand Central DOLLS 
TOYS Establishment. TOYS 
rOYS TOYS 
DOLLS The largest and DOLLS 
DOLLS only one of the kind DOLLS 
roYs in the country. TOS 
TOYS TOYS 
DOLLS. Our ares nth ae eeney DOLLS 
DOLLS. HOLIDAY OPEN DOLLS. 
rOoYs of our own cobeme eg TOYS. 
TOYS _ TOYS, 
DOLL DOLLS AND TOYS. All DOLLS. 
DOLL new, fresh and desirable. DOLLS. 
roys TOYS 
TOYS The largest assortment TOYS. 
DOLLS of desirable Dolis ana DOLLS 
DOLLS Toys in the country. DOLLS 
TOYS roys 
roys Goods delivered free TOYS 
DOLLA in the city, Brookiyn, DOLLS 
DOLLS Jersey City ana DOLL>. 
roys Hob ken. TOYS 
TOYS TOYS 
DOLLS Goods packed and shipped DOLLS 
DOLLS lo any part of the DOLLS 
roys country. TOY: 
roys roys 
DOLLS Orders by mail DOLLS 
DOLLS attended to DOLLS 
TOYS with special care. TOYS 
roYy= TOYS 
DOLLS Extra discounts for DOLLS 
DOLLS Sunday-schoois, DOLLS 
CoOYsS Fairs, &c. TOYS 
DOLLS DOLLS 
DOLLS Store open evenings DOLLS 
TOYS Christmas week to toys 
TOYS. suit the convenience TOYS 
DOLLS. of our customers. DOLLS 
DOLLS. DOLLS 
TOYS. lith st. and 6th av., TOYS 
TOYS. New York. roys 
DOLLS. DOLLS. DOLLS. DOLLS DOLLS 
DOLLS. DOLLS. D LLSs. OLLS DOLLS 
TOYs. TOYS. TOYS. TuUYs TOYS 
TOYS TvYs. TOS. ruys TOYS 








“sé 
And Miiward’s “ Helix’’ Neeaies. 
(In Patent Wrappers.) Sold Kvervwhere 


|J.&P.COATS 


have been awarded a Medal and Diploma 
at the Centennial Exposition and com- 
mended by the Judyes tor 


“ SUPERIOR STRENGTH 


AND 


EXCELLENT QUALITY 


POOL COTTON.” 


A.T. VOSHORN, Director-Genern| 
J.R. HAWLEY, Pres 


REAL 
ooge ALEX. R, BOTELER, Secretary pro tew 
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Calendar. 


Che 


MONDAY, 


Nov. 27. 

Florida organize and invite 
Northern gentlemen to be present at their 
ineetings; the imprisoned South Caroli:a 
canvassers liberated from jail by the United 
States Court; Gen. Grant orders the army to 
preserve order at Columbia, and Wade Hamp- 
ton, Senator Gordon and others protest 
against interference. Four persons burned 
in a fire at Chicago.—England may agree to 
the collective oecupation of the Turkish 
provinces. A Russian army organized on the 


canvassers 


Vistula.——Another Arctic Eypedition trom 
Englandjproposed. 
TUESDAY, ™: ad. 


Democrats and Republicans of the Lower 
House of the South Carolina Legislature each 
organize as a separate body; the former ex- 
cluded from the State House by State officers, 
supported by troops.—The Internationa! 
«cmmission draws a line between the Turk- 

ish and Montenegrin forces ; further troubie 
apprehended. French Chamber of Depu 

ties rejects the bill for the increase of priest ~ 
stipends. Evidence taken in Louisiana 
showing tbat murders and whippings occur: - 
ed during the election in five parishes; ne- 
prevented from voting.—— American 
Geographical Society, New York, 


new rooms, 


yroes 
opens ifs 


Nov. 29 

South Carolina Republican House meets 
and organizes; Hampton advises the Demc- 
erats to forbear from violence.—Further 
proof of outrages in Louisiana; Republican 
voters shot. Washington's library sold in 
Philadelphia.——Gen. McKenzie fights the In- 
dians and destroys a village: our troops lose 
one lieutenant killed and about twenty wound- 
ed The Sultan said to demand an interna- 
tional arbitrament upon the question of 
Russia’s right to despatch volunteers to 
Servia, and if she bas not the right the Porte 
will claim a large indemnity for the prolonga- 
tion of the war occasioned by Russian volun- 
teers, 


WEDNESDAY, 


THURSDAY, Nov. 30. 

Thanksgiving; the day generally observed 
the country over by the suspension of busi- 
ness and by the usual pulpit discourses.——In 
South Carolina, both parties bold their legis- 
latures in the same hall with two speakers on 
the stand. Gen. Ruger declines to interfere 
until he is informed which has the legal right 
to the House.——Caucasian army to be put on 
u War footing. 

FRIDAY, Dec. 1 

in New Orleans burns 100 houses. 
legislatures in South Carolina still in 
Exhibition buildings in Pbiladel- 
phia which cost $2,500,000 sold for $296,160.— 
Steel instead of iron wires to be used on the 
Brooklyn bridge. Roumania 
keep up her army to the end of the year. 


Fire 
Rival 


session. 


purposes to 


SATURDAY, DEC, 2. 

Florida and Louisiana election cases go to 
the canvassing boards for decision; final re- 
sult from these states expected this week. 
—— Bismarck declares that Germany will con- 
tinue to remain neutral on the Eastern ques- 
tion. ——Hon. 8. J. Randall nominated by 
Democrats for the speakersbip of the next 
House, which meets on the 5th. 


CHU RC H EQU IPME} NT. 


"BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 
Established in 1837. 

Superior Bells of Copper and Tin, mounted 
with the best Rotary Hangings, for Churehes, 
Schools, Farms, Factories, Court-houses, Fire 
Alarms, Tower Clocks, etc. Fully Warranted. 

Iilustrated Catalogue sent Free. 
Vanduzen & Tift, 102 & 104 B. Second St.,Cia. 


















burch, School, Fire-alarm. Fine-toned, et warrant 
ed. Catalogue with 700 testimonials, prices, etc., 


Blymyer Manufacturing Co., Cincinnati 0, | 


MENEELYS’ BELLS. 


Kor Churches, ete., tnown t. the pobiie. 
1626. sre made at OTHE MENEE! EL i. 
FOUNDERY.” West Troy, N. Y. BA ne 
Mountings. (Catalones free No Agencies, 


Continental Ins. Co., 
Office, 100 & 102 Broadway, N. Y 


Brooklyn Dep't, corner Court and 
Streets, and 106 Broadway, BrooklyP, 


$1,000,000 00 





Me neaeue 


Capital, és é 
Assets, Jan’y 1. isi, 2,845,165 14 
Liabilities, . . 237,62061 
CEO. T. HOPE, President. 
CYRUS PECK, Sec'y. 





Before You Start 


INSURE IN 


TRAVELERS 


OL HARTFORD, CONS, 


THE 





OLD KENTUCKY ™ 
HOME, 


“WATKINS? 
GLEN. 




























“OLD KENTUCKY HOME,” Eastman John- “ WATKINS’ GLEN,” the most picturesque ani 
on’s marvelous picture, the GREATEST WORK of one of wonderfully beautiful of Nature's curiosities in North Amer 
America’s greatest artists, and the magnificent gorge called ca, as faithiully represented in Waters’ famous paintin 

i ‘ lich sold tor the enormous sum of f The whole picture is one of stirring interest —_ romant 

SI5s0 n at the Centennial, attracting beauty, and is exceuted im the fine autumn coloring, whi 

ut < nz ¢ ere ‘ Pthe Glen possesses at that season. But its crowning’ ¥ wonder | 
It shh 1 servant's quarters ithe Rainbow, once cn & tine dropped from a sky and w: - ; 
oa Se ment lost in tie lof wild weters, and ever and anon aspirii 
Ther t teen eee zures rard he s sauchit on that wondrous seconde, 21 

V) the picture as 4 whole re noir rot! ty da jov t vor With 
full of life and tin t, tells a story which no words, how th ow the pieture would be grand, beautiful, wondrous j 

yere mt, cf wi it, it is sublime. 
have been sueccesstully reproduced alter five months of laborious stady anc work fur premiams Sor tue great Camily pictorial of New York, THE ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY, 

Each picture has been perfected by 27 different impressions in oil colors, size 2x25¢ FEET, and is but very slightly reduced from the size of the yrigival painyng, They are 
copyrighted and secured for the exclusive use of this paper as premiums, and ue other means does now or ever will exist for securing Wem 


A YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION FURNISHES 


ORNAMENTS FOR THE FIRESIDE. 
AMUSEMENT FOR THE HOME CIRCLE. 
ENTERTAINMENT FOR THE QUIET HOURS. 


he agar red] We a Jarge } 
1 autil nM pictures, tila 
ores ald sketches, essay 
‘ fl orials; notes tor the ladies, 


pure, instructive, and amusing Half of its pages 
skilltul bar 


and current ister 





z; the other h eetial ains the choicest r re as matter. It is edited b¢ experienced and 


on society, , eae , and the household; scientific and useful intormation, poetry, native humor 


and entertaining 





matter for young readers—all these things receive attention. It is pure and clean—no pictures 
| propriety, and no stones or witticisms of questionable allusion are admitteu. lace is at every fireside Cultivated peo; welcome 
tre giad to place it int handsoftheir child: 

and non-political—going ail ove: 


‘ - 
and party 


bes rents are la lace it in th 
“s It is entirely unsectarian pe 
the world, welcomed alike by every sec 
RTON 


BiG sO HOWARD, VENNT | EDGAR FAWCETT, CORNELIA MAR 
i] N FI HARRY Al | HOWARD PAUL, | JOHN MORAN, 
WAL CENGTT AA. COL 4 HeONEAS KNOX, | DR FULLER WALKER, | CELIA LOGAN, 
PETROLEUM Y. NASBY JUNE HI in BROWNE, | “M. HF JOHN BLACKBRIDGI 
BROLGUAM, “WAR "DEL d 1 MONTAGUE L. MARKS, Editor. 


This Paper has attained THE LARGEST CIRCULATION save one among the Illustrated Journals of this country, which is the best proof of its eg 
SUBSCRIPTION PRICE 
be delivered post-paid to any 


Send SG.25 


83.25 per year, 
address. 

at once and secure these gems together with a copy every week for a year ola 
fully illustrated, pure, instructive, and entertaining newspaper. 


iarely offeredtor securing, TWO BEAUTIFUL CHRISTMAS GIFTS tor presentation, and 


including the two ubove-named Chromos, which will 
Leauti- 


Such a chance is at such a price, 
entertainment for & whole year in addition 
LIBERAL, SENSIBLE AND INSTRUCTIVE. HANDSOME. LIVELY AND BRILLIANT. 
A GENUINE FAMILY NEWSPAPER. OF PRACTICAL VALUE TO ALL. 
NO POLITICS—ABOVE ALL, INTERESTING. PURE, POPULAR AND HIGH-TONED. 


EVERYBODY SHOULD SUBSCRIBE FOR IT. SPECIMEN COPY FREE TO ANY ADDRESS. 


fanted in eve Every experienced 
uiand Vv 


AGEN ; Ss: sre I should send at once for circulars giving 
coTiph te 


send $4.00 for the complete outfit, which 
is aii that is required to insure success, aud save the time consumed in correspouding. 


st of the outtit. 
CHAS. CLUCAS & CO., Publishers, 
‘ 14t Warren Street, New Work, 
Or 112 Monroe ‘Syest, Chicago. 


ry city and village in the Union to take subscriptions for the mos! successful newspaper published. 


¥ unemployed person desirous of securing honorable and lucrative occupation, 
and convincing particulars, or, better than that, as you are sure to take hold anylow, 
Every day’ Aduress, 


8 delay 18 worth fully the 














‘HOLIDAY, WEDDING, or BIRTHDAY PRESENT. 


AUTOMATIC CRYSTAL FOUNTAIN 


Self-Acting, Requiring no Pressure of Water. 

Blue Glass Basin and 
Globes, mounted on a 
Golden - Bronze Stand- 
ard, with Polisbed Mar- 
ble Base. 

No springs, weights. or 
hidden mechanism, but a 
simple law of hydrostat- 
ics practically applied. 

The apparent absence 
of motive power excites 
general wondermentand 


H.W.JOHNS? PATENT. 


Fr ALN 


Your houses with the 
GLOBE 
White Lead and Mixed Paint Co's 
PAINTS. 


ny shade or color, 
quart lo a 





SBESTOs 


MATERIALS. 


ASBESTOS ROOFING. 

The only reliable substitute for tin, at about one half its cost, 

ishef with white Fire-Proof Coating, suitable for steep or 

t roofs. In rolls ready for use. Easily applied by any one, 
ASBESTOS PAINTS. 

All shades, ready mixed, superior body, rich colors, for gen- 

eral purposes: the most durable and economical protective cov 








They are mixed ready for use : 
and rold in avy quantities from one 


1871, 


Height to top of 

Basin, 21 in. 

Price Complete 815. 
More elaborate styles 

furnished; also, Foun- 

tains for Garden or Lawn 

upon same principle. 
s@” Address for Circu- 


lar. 
JAMES W. TUFTS, 
33 to 99 Bowker St... 
BOSTON, MAss 


LOEDE'S Raa. 35 & Smale es = 4 
S on SE 


Fire-Proof Paints and Coatings, Cements 
for Steam-Joints, Acid and Cas Retorts, 
Leaky Roofs, &c. Roof Paint, 
Sheathing and Lining Felts. 
Asbestos Boards, Paper, Tliread, Cloth, &c. 
These articles are ready for use, and can be easily applied 

| by any one. Send for Samples, Pamphlets, Price Lists, et 


H W. JOHNS, 87 Maiden Lane, N. Y.. 


} Ontontas and Mo anufacturer. Established 1858, 


barrel. erings for exposed wood and iron. In pails, kegs and barrels surprise. 
ASBESTOS STEAM-PIPE AND BOILER e oa reliable,and in 
:: > COVERINGS. E £ A hittle Cologne added 
2 e The cheapest, most durable and effective non-conductors in gq to the water makes it 
s nse—proved superior to all others in U.S. government tests— * a deligttful Perfume 
s > a perfect insulator for hair felts, rendering them indestructible. , Fountain, at slight ex- 
rm \ Ke) ASBESTOS STEAM PACKINC. & pense, as the water ts 
3 th ya — Indestructible, self-lubricating, flat, and round, all sizes. = pone A over and over 
Me 7 ra = 
~ > 
7] 
< “4 


i : 
\ i 








BAT. BABBITT’S BABY SOAP 


Only the purest ve- 
stable olls used In 
ts manufacture. 
No artificial and 
yi eptive odors to 
¥ cover common and 
deleterious ingredi 
ents. UNRIVALLED 
for the TOILET and 
the BATH. Usedin 
bathing children, 
-- will prevent erup- 





‘HEAP, DURABLE 
adgadItddV ATISVG 









\ 
DO YOUR OWN PAINTING. 

These Pain s are made of pure White Lead, Zinc | 
and Linseed Oil, held is: solution and ready for use; 
| 





ure one-third cheaper ad will last three times as 
ong a8 Pain’s mixed in the ordiasry way. Twenty- 
tive dollars reward will be paid for every oance of 
adulteration found in them ‘Thoneands of houses 
and some «f the finest villas in America are painted 
with these Paints. Send for testimouials of same. 
Also for Sample Colors and Price Lists, 


GLOBE MIXED PAINT CO 







For Instantaneously removing INK. WRITING FLUID, TRON 
RUST. and all similar stains from the fingers or skin In gen- 


eral, WHITE Cotton, Linen or Woolen Stuffs of every kind. 
tions, keep the skin soft and smooth, contribute to health. and STAR FAMILY DYES. 
Does away with all powders, chalk or other 
itching, &¢., in ae s ad 4 YOUR OLD oceans, 
wsness of baby Labi DYE YOUR OLD CL 

















| prevent disease. 
| emelients. A certain preventive of chafing 
babies, the causes of half the erying and « 














Forth te: os oO eve rand nil 
Office, 76 Cortlan.Jt Stre et, N.Y. oe Ro nt ania ae ena rid on yt eons. each, Every fabric, Silk, penn heey ag wt iis. 
d sent f to Adress on receipt of $2.50. Addre 
Works, cor. Morgan and, Washington Streets, | (o-Vor Sale by all Dregs -G® iT Babbict, N.Y y. | McKesson & Rogsins, NEW York. 
SAM‘L A BUSICK, JOHN H. BULGER. HAVE YOU A COUCH ? 


President Secretary. 


Rogers’ Statuary 


$10 and Upwards, 


“WEIGHING THE BABY” 


NOWILL’S HONEY of LIVERWORT if taken NOW, 
May Save your Life. 35c. a Bottle. 


2 FANCY CARDS, all styles, with name, IMe., 
postpaid. J.B. HUSTED, Nassau, Kenass. Co., N.Y. 











DANCING SKEL ETON! g 






‘ . aie - . A Myster ! What makes it d: p 
DO YOU R ow x PRINTING a St ene. 4 Spiritualistic humbuggery out- 
avorite . on one ointed figure of a Skeleton 
Favorite Self-Iuker, $16 HFIGHT.21IN. PRICE $1. 14 inches high, will dance slow o: 
complete SS. 1000 sold. Send An illustrated cataloeue fest at command of the Director 
1@e. for splendid book of Tease, who may be in any part of the room 





will be mailed on receipt 
of W cents. 


Address 
JOHS ROGERS, 


1155 Broadway, New York (cor 27th St.) 


y be examined by Spectators. 
who cannot discover the trick 
Similar to * Prof. Pepper's” Danc- 
mz Skeleton. Immensely sensu 
nal, Sent with full directions 
id for % cts, Richards M’fy 
Ashiand Block, Chipggo 


ivpe. Cuts, § 6S p eB nicely 
bound and beautifully — a- 
wit in ! 


1. 
‘ Ist. is76. 
GORHS ce” “eae 
29U W eehingteu mt,, Moston 





WALIGHIN THE BABY 



































Dec. 6, 1876. THkh CHRISTLAN UNION. 4g7 
z a YE * ea “a hee ni rena aga 
Brooklyn Philharmonic. EDUCATIONAL. oe: shoo. PRP aide nome 9 
waits delete Mamie tata. W HEATON FEMALE SEMINARY, TILE NURSERY. Christmas and New-Year Cards ! 
MME. SCHILLER, PIANISTE.| weeks senine December = term of tmeive A Mouthly Mgeaates for Youngest These beautiful cards, which are issued in a 


THEODORE THOMAS, Conducter,. 


3d REHEARSAL, FRIDAY, Dec. 15, at 3, 
WITH ENTIRE PROGRAMME. 
First Concert, Saturday Evening, Dec. 16. 
Seventh Symphony..............-ssceses 
Weber's Invitation to the Dance 


Nachtgesang / 
Sicihenne 


Beethoven. 

pescnscccecs —— - 
ve 

; for String Orchestra... ; 3 Boos ee’ 


Siegfried’s De Bi sndedcccccusescerrecsdecaes Wagner. 
TICKETS to Third Rehearsal, 75 cts. To Concert. 
#10. Reserved Seats, 50 cts. extra. 





AGENTS WANTED. 
20 addresses of persons likely to sub- 


SEND U scribe toa go d paperand WW cents 


to pay postage, and we will send you a beautiful 
chromo in gilt frame and a 16 p., 64 col., illus. paver 








free for 3 months. Agents wanted. Address KEN- 
DALL&C 0., Boston, Mass. 
ANTED! SALESMEN At a salary of $1200 | n 
year to travel and sell goods to Dealers. NO 
PEDDLING. Hote! and traveling expenses paid, 


Address, Montvon Manuractvukine Co.,, Cincinnati, Ohio 





Portraits, etc., drawn by machine- 
ry. Apparatus, with instructions, 
by mail, only Svc. Agents wanted. 
SMITHOGRAPH MFG. Co.614 Chest- 
nut Street, P tadelphia, |} Pa. 


YOLD WATCHES free to Agents. Stationery 
W Packages #0 a hundred. Novelties, &c. Write 
atonce. EMPIRE NOVELTY Co., 309 Broadway, N.Y. 


$2 A DAY for Agents. $5 Outfit free. Ad- 


CHRIST Saenee 
HAS 
CRP 








| The bestand most welcome 
present for Mother, Wife, Sis- 
ter or lady friend, 1s the Cen- 
tennial Buckeye Cook Book, 
400 pages, tinted paper, beau- 
tifully bound, published for 
the benefit of a struggling 
church. Pronounced by the 
press, east and west, “ the best 
yet published.”’ Sent, post- 
paid, for $1.35. Publishers 
Buckeye Cook Book, Marys- 
ville, Union county, Ohio. 
1000 active women or men 





|} wanted as agents. Sells at 
sight at the low price. Send 
for particulars. 
YIRST-CLASS AGENTS.—New Patents. Sell at 
EF sight. FELTON & CO., 119 Nassau st., N.Y. 


FOR THE 
Stereoscope, Graphoscope, Album, 
Portfolio and Magic Lantern. 
Stereoscopic Views, postpaid, $3 perdoz. Sena 
stamp for catalogue of Wilson’s choice selections. 
Canvassers and Agents Wanted. 
Headquarters for Lantern Slides. Largest stock 


in America. Catalogues, 25c. 


EDWARD L. WILSON, 
Supt. Centennial Photo. Co., 
Office 116 N. 7th Street, 
Philadelphia, — 
















MARY Lous. 
compere Ms -. the 

n.b «ot pew combination 
of THE ILLUSTRATED 
WEEKLY. Let no agent fail to 
send for particularsaton @. 
‘Address, CHAS, CLUCAS & CO 
14 Warren St., New York, or 
112 Monroe St.. Chie cago. 
















LAD + ES can maks $5 a day in their own city or 
town. Address | Ellis Man’g Co., Waltham, Mass. 


we READY FOR AGENTS—THE 
CENTENNIAL EXPOSI1ION 

Described and Illustrated. 
A graphic pen-picture of its history, crand 
buildings, wondertul exhibits, cur Osities, 
areat days, etc. Protusely illustrated, thor- 
oughly popular, and vert, cheap. Is selling im- 
mensely. 5. AGeNT + wanted. Send for 
full particulars. This is ‘the chance of 100 years 
to coin money fast, Get the only reliable t his- 
tory. HUBBARD BROTHERS Pubs., Phila., Pa., 
Cincinnati, O.. Chicago, [l]., or a by prem Mass. 


CAUT 0 Be not deceive premature 
bow ks assuming to be * Piheial and 
telling what will happen in August and Septem- 


ber. 
per day at home. Samples worth $5 


$5to $20 tree. STINSON & Co., Portland, Me. 


Each week to Agents. Goods Staple. 10.000 
testimonials received. Terms lHberal.Par- 
ticulars tree. J.Worth & Co.st.Louis, Mo. 


WATCHES. Cheapest in the <n 

world. Sample watch and outfit free to Agents, 

For terms address COULTER &CO.Chicago 
AGENTS & Book, " Address ase’s Print 

ting House, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

55 To. 77 a Week to Agents. Samples 

$55 | FREE » P.O. oO. . Vickery, Augusta, Maine. 
~ 28% a da: 

i Laty, e Crayons, Picture ano 

33 sa mples, wortt 

35. — arent fOr! $3 Cents Iitustrated Cat 


alo u J. H. BUFFORD’S SONS, BOSTON 
Eelabiisied 1830.) 
of r, ger 


opes. pen ,and « plece ¢ Valuable 


jewel = ple pac elegant gol4-plated 
a sore baton a spe pm anit x f-- Set, a an 

rope pose 25 2 yey ye 
BRIDE & CO., 769 Broadway, N. Y- 














made by ONE agent in 57 Gage. 
articles, samples free. 
Cc. M. LININGTON, 


"CHICAGO. 
Goute their money sellin nf, 
ase’s Improved (sm) ceipt 
Dr. 


3 new 
ress 








sure made by Agents selling 





NUTICE. We have the 
t and best selling 

inthe 
ns 18 


alogue apply to MIsS ELLEN M. HASKEL L.1 Prin. 





OBERLIN COLLECeé. 


Shectoasen, , Collegiate, and Preparatory depart- 
ments. lective studies., Admits both sexes. No 
saloon temptations. Best of religious influences. 
Thorough and cheap. Tuition, incidentals, and li- 
brary fees only $27 a year. Over 1200 students annu- 
ally. For fuller ase on address J. H. FAIR- 
CHILD, Pres., or J. B. T. MARSH, Sec.. Oberlin, O. 
yN ILITARY Boarding School. 

Me Kes Croton-on- Hudson. 


¢ ROVE HALL, 
tr 


NEW HAVEN, CONN 
A superior home school for Young Ladies, 
which life is made pleasant bright, retined, ano 
unrestrained by tou muny rigid rules. 


From its location in a university town, Grove 


Hall furnishes to its pupils rare educational ad- 
vantages. 


Address 


$15 


BURN| The Home Light Oil 


THE jis THE BE&ST IN THE WORLD. 
| It cannot Explode, 
| As it stands 150 § tire test. 


BEST, + RIGGS & BUNCE, Refiners, 
150 Front St., New York. 


SCHOLARS” 





34 miles from 
- Warring, 4 A. M. 








Miss M. P. MONTFORT. Principal. 
Pays for95L ESS ONS at the 


NEW ENG, GONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


#6 eminent Teachers, 15,.0u Pupils in 1 
years. E. TOURJEE, Music Hall, Beste, 








sections. 
yet produced. Commendations o 
State in the Union. 
ordered a full supply for their scho 
the new year many schools will do 
the ordinary Question Books and u 
subscriptions for it for so short a tit 
give it atrial at little cost. The 


twenty-five cents a year. 
3e sure and see a copy of it t 
seven cents for a specimen. Do it 
Published by John Wanamaker 
Times, 610 Chestnut Street, Philad 
Address, 


A SPECIAL OFFER, 


we are H. Clay ware and George A. — 
ayler Lewis, Prof. A. C. Kendricks, the 

it ave your teachers try ake Times before wo Ba 

months, will cost but five dollars 


Regular subscription price, $2.15. 
Specimens of the Weekly Lesson Leaf sent fre 
at so low a price. Send to above address. 


the hundred price has also aided in giving it a wide circulation. 


JOHN B 


To Pastors and Superintendents, ¢1.6< 


SUPERBLY ILLUSTRATED. {Send ten cents 
for a Sample Number and Premium- List. 


JOHN L. SHOREY. 
36. Bromfield Street, | Boston. — 


Adapted to all Sections of the Country. 


The New Jersey Agriculturist. 


A plain, practical 8-page monthly, devoted to the 
Farming, Gardening and Household interests 
Winwvow.and Indoor Gardening, Ladies’ Depart- 
ment, &c. Tells how and when to plant. Hints 
for each month, &c. Only 50c. per year. 

Sample copies on receipt of stamp. Address 


NEW JERSEY AGRICULTURIST, 
20 Hiram Street, New Brunswick, N. J. 


Liberal Cash pay to Ager ts, and a cash pre mium 
in addition for the large: st dist of Subse riber 


Che Christian Hnion. 


REV, HENRY WARD BEECHER, ) 
REV. LYMAN ABBOTT, 


Mr. Beecher's Sermons « every 
School Lessons by Mr. Abbott. 
ors: Rey. Leonar.! Bacon, 
tev. Howard Crosby, Rev. 
Austin Paes. (Hanover), 
(Yale), Rev. E. 8. Porter T Mrs. H. B. Stowe, Rey 
J. M. Sturtevant, Rev. H. Tyng, Jr., Rev. J. H. 
Vv tment, Rev. Samuel Woloout and many ke Ts, 

&3.00 per year. To Clergymen,®%2.50. Agents 
w inted. Address oe TIO C. KING, p Fublishe or, 
27 Park Place, 


; Edi tors. 


week. Sunday- 
Special cuntri: u- 
Rev. Dr. Behren’s, 
Timothy Dwight, Prof. 

Pres. Noah Porter 


—- 


New York 








QUARTERLY. 


Orders for the Scholars’ Quarterly are coming in rapidly from all 
Those using it pronounce it the best lesson help for scholars 


f it have been received from every 


Nearly all who have sent for specimen copies have 


ols or classes. At the beginning of 
away entirely with Lesson Leaves and 
se the Quarterly. ‘The plan of taking 
me as three months, enables schools to 
sending of it to single subscribers at 
Price, 
vefore selecting helps for 1877. Send 
now while you think of it. 

r, at the office of The Sunday School 
elphia. 


D. WATTLES, 


Business Manager. 


The Sunday School Times will be sent to any 





— subscriber, every week for ere months, 
free of postage, for Twenty-five cents Its 

pe ae. mine oe the lessons for 1877, by Pro’ 

. Newman Hall of London, and H. Clay Trumbull 
lesson helps for 1877. ‘Twenty copies to them for three 


Special rates for 


¢. The most complete leaf of any, although it 





The leading and best cultural and family 
| sent direct to to us or through an agen 

money is a seomives, until January. 
Floral Gufde one 
yourself from Vick’s 


1878, gi 


atalogue. Send stamp 


Mogadins for young people, one year, and V 
or 





Premium list, Address 


sO a a i et i le i nt a 





year price 25 cents, and 


THE YOUNG FOLKS’ MONTHLY. | 





$650, 000 worth of SEEDS Given Away with 
THE WESTERN RURAL, 


aper in America. For $2.15 in one remittaace, 


we Willsend The Western Rural from the time the 


rest of this year free! and Vick’s 
Dollar’s worth of Seeds, selected by 
for a sample of THE WESTERN RURAL, 
For 1,50. we will send The Young 
Folks’ Monthly, a large illustrated 
ick’s Floral Guide aud Seeds as above. 


wg © the 


#%3.00 in one remittance we will send both THE WESTERN RURAL, YOUNG FoLks’ MonrH- 

LY and Guide and Seeds as above, They need not all be sent to the same person. 

cents for THE YOUNG FOLKS’ MONTHLY one month on trial. 
Liberal inducements to local agents to canvass under above offers. 


THE WESTERN 


Send 10 


Send stamp for terms and 


RURAL, (#) 
151 anu 15% Fitth Avenue, Uhicago, Ll” | 











10 NE 
New YORK AQUARIUM UN 


O'CLOCK. ITHER PA 


ABSABL 





ADMISSION, 50 CENTS, 





(No extras charged.) 


| GREAT NEW YORK AQUARIUM 


BROADWAY AND 4th 


STREE 


AN ESTABLISHMENT FOR SCI- 
ENTIFIC INSIRUCTION AND 
PUBLIC ENTERTAINMENT. AN 


INSTITUTION OF SOLID BEAUTY 
AND THE ONLY GREAT AQUARI- 
UM IN AMERICA. OPEN FROM 9 
A.M. UNTIL 10 P.M.. DAILY. A 
PICTURESQUE INTERIOR, COM- 
BINING ARCHITECTURAL NOV- 
ELTY AND ARTISTIC REAUTY, 
CLASSIC STATUARY AND TROP- 
ICAL FOLIAGE. AN IMPOSING 
COMBINATION OF INTERESTING 
OBJECTS. ENORMOUS IRON AND 
GLASS TANKS, FILLED WITH 
THE PUREST SEA-WATER, 
BROUGHT FROM THE ATLANTIC 
OCEAN, AND FORCED THROUGH 
VULCANIZED RUBBER PIPE BY 
POWERFUL STEAM-PU » Ps. 
MAMMOTH FRESH-WATER 
TANKS, SUPPLIED BY PBIRECT 
CONTACT WITH THE CROTON 
MALNS. GREAT SUBTERRANEAN 
RESERVOIRS. IMPOSING COL- 
LECTION OF RARE FISH AND 
MAMMALIA. LIVING MONSTERS 
FROM THE OCRAN’S DEPTHS. 
CONTRIBUTIONS FROM EVERY 
SEA. DODWORTH'S SUPERB 
ORCHESTRA. DELIGHTFUL Mo- 
SIC EACH 
ROM 2 TILL 5, AND FROM 8 TILL 


F 
NOR EXPENSE WILL BE SPARED TO RENDER THE ATTRACTIONS OF THE 
BLE. 


CHILDREN, HALF PRICE, 


DAY AND EVENING,* 


great variety of styles and designs, are growing in 
| bublic favor from year to yearin Europe as well us 
in America. 

For sale by all Stationers and Book-dealers 

N. #,—These cards are copyrighted and all in 
fringements will be prosecuted. 

cP" ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES 
other publicatiuns, all of 
well suited for 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS, 


will be 
tion. 


of our 
which are admirably 


mailed gratis to any address on applica- 


L. PRANG & CO., Boston. 
HEADACHE. 


Dr. C. W. Benson's Celery and Chamomile 
Pills are prepared expressly ty cure Sick Head- 
ache, Nervous Headache, Dyspeptic Headache 
Neuralgia, Nervousness, Siecplessuess. and will 








cure any case. Price 50 cents. postage free. Suld 
by all drugwists. Office, 106 N. Eutaw tg  Balti- 
more, Md.—REFERENCE: G . LESTER, Cashier 


Howard Bank, Baltimore, } 


DELLUC & CO. 
635 BROADWAY, 
Makes a specialty of 


DELLUC’sS EAU ANGELIQUF, 
the most pleasant Tooth Wash ; 


8 GLYC ae ee PAREIL HAIR 





DELLUC 


an indispensable Hair-Dressing ; 
DELLUC’S BISCOTINE, 
invaluable fuod for children and invalids; 
_ DELLUC’S TOILET WATERS 
Violet, New MownHay, Musk, Joe key- Club 
Rose Geranium, &c , &e. 
DELLUC’S IRIS SACHE rs, 
DELLUC'S Cone ENTRAT PP. EXTRACT 
PURE VANILLA 
All prepared carefully by 


E. FOUGERA, Chemist, 


New Y ork and Brovalyn. 


GRADUATED 


Chest & Lung 
Protector. 


An undergarment 
that protects the vital 
organs against chill, 
a cold on the 
ungs, neuralgia of the 
shoulders, cold and 
— down the back, 
eeps you warm. and 
aids digestion. Sold 
by ali druggists and 
dealers in underwear. 
Sent by mail, medium 
size, ie 50; large, $2.00. 
ISAAC A. SINGER, 
So je manufacture or, 704 

Broudway, N. 


Vis.: 


OF 








— CONSUMPTION, — 


Weak Langs, Throat Diseases, indiges- 
tion,General VDebility, Loss of Vigor and Appe- 
tite, aod all diseases arising from Poverty of the 
Blood, speedily and radically cured by 
WINCHESTER’S HY POPHOSPHITE OF 
LIME AND SODA. 
Prices #1 and $2 per bottle. Prepared only by 


WINCHESTER & CO., Chemists, 
36 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTIS, 


OPIUM: and Morphine habit absolutely and 
wedily cured. Painless: no publicity. 
Send stamp for particulars. Dr. Car)- 
ton. 157 Washington 5t., Chicago, al 
INVALID CHAIRS, 
Children’s Carriages, 
Girls’ Perambulators, Gigs 
& Sleighs, Boys’ Sleds, 
Carts & Wagons, Violin 
Cases & TOY PIANOS 
For prices, Address.. 
VT. NOVELTY WORKS CO 
Sprignfield, Vt. 














A pleasant and most nourishing 
article of diet, “tee with the 










pure extract of beef as a? 
the hest Chocolate. - af 
is used like ordin- a> 
ary Chocolate. 4 72 
ay 
ae 
é 
32 
Price, 
75 ets. 
Per 
Package E, FOUGERA & CO, 


For sale by 
Druggists 
and Grocers. 


Gen. Agents, 
30 North William St., New York. 


CONVALESCENT 


Me ScEN 


RENDERED 
USELES 
| ag tte. MACHER’S ELECTRU-AGALVANIC ¢ -. 
Belts and Bands are indorsed by the most eminent 


P ee an Europe and Ameri 





* 
. 









atiam, Dyspep- 
Constipation, Sp Disease, Epi- 
lepsy. Female Complaints, Disenses of 
Men, Lost Health, Decline, Nervous and 
General Debdility, Neuralgic, Gouty, or 
Sciatic Aches & Pains, ape other Chronic 
Diseases of the Head, Chest, Liver, Stom- 
ach, Kidneys ge Blood. 
Pulvermacher s I An wage 

award of merit for Electric . 


, received the only 
lianees at the great 


World’s Exhibitions, Philadelp ‘hia, aris and Vienna, and 
nay be relied on as the most valuab le, simple, safe and 
effective curative means known to medical science, 


B®” Avoid bogus ny Banda, &c. 
82” Pulvermacher’s alone are genuine. 
Pamphlet with full particulars mailed free. Address, 


PULVERMACHER GALVANIC CO. 


212 Broadway, New York, or 2¥2 Vine St., Curcinnati, Q 
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LADIES! 


GEMS OF BEAUTY. 





Clu 


whe 


THI: CHLISTIAN UNION. 





A perfect beauty. 
Flegancies, Art, Music, 
Cottages,ete. Th: 
lighted with it. 


school. 
helps to schoo] studies 





FOR 


SEND 15 CENTS FOR TRIAL 





Von. XLV., 


"No, 23. 


YOUNG FOLKS! JUST THE PAPERS FOR YOU! 


SPLENDID PRESENTS 


CHRISTMAS. 


TRIP, THREE MONTHS. 


THE LADIES’ FLORAL CABINET 


AND PICTORIAL HO 


Full of charming stories, pictures a 
Home Pets, Ladies’ Fancy Work, 
prettiest Ladies’ Paper in America, A 

Price $1.30 per vear, including Ste 


ME COMPANION, 


nd reading. Devoted to Housekeeping, Household 
Society, Amusement, Flowers, Window Gardening, 
wrfect Gem. Wonde rfully popular. Ladies all de- 
el Plate Engraving, worth $2. 


Price 35 cents for three months, including beautiful Chromo of Flowers. 


Price 10 cents, Specimen copy. 


Just the Paper tor 
SEND 10 CENTS FOR TRIAL 


The prettiest Paper fer the Young Folks inthe United States. 
devoted to the interest of the Young Fulks, their amusement. improvement and instruction, at home and at 
puzzlers, 


Full of pretty pictures, ente rtaining stories, 
Pure, sensible, useful. Parent 


bs. Cheapest Chiltiren's Magazine in the United States. 


CHOICE, 


re. 


Work, Painting, Leather Work, Fret 
kets, Straw Work, Skeleton Leaves, 
Work, Spatter Work, Mosses, Cone Work, etc. 


CONTENTS.—Among the topics which ° 
ers, Fire Screens, Sbrines, Rustic 
meots, Shell Flowers and Stell 


Price 65 cents per year. Price 10 cents on = 


CHARMING BOOKS FOR LADIES. 


THE LITTLE CEM AND YOUNC FOLKS’ FAVORITE. 


Your Children. 
TRIP, THREE MONTHS, 
A beautiful Dustrated Journal, 


fun, anecdotes, questions, little pieces, and 
s, take it for your Children. Boys, get up 


8months. Price 5 cents, Specimen Copy. 


SPLENDID PRESENTS TO FRIENDS, 


HOUSEHOLD E 


LECANCIES. 


The Most Beautiful Ladies’ Book Ever Published. 


CTLARMING, CHEAP. 


Get it for 


YOUR WORK-BASKET or PARLOR. 


A BEAUTIFUL GIFT TO ew 


By HENRY T. 


Among the most popular ee: 
Hair Work, Shell 


amen )poome 


WILLIAMS AND MRS. C. 
A splendid new book on Household Art, devoted to a multitude of topics interesting to ladies every- 
Transparencies on Glass, Leaf Work, Autumn Leaves, Wax 
ork, Picture Frames, Brackets, Wali Pockets, Work Boxes and Bas- 


JONES, 


Work, Mosaic, Crosses, Cardboard Work, Worsted 


Hundreds of exquisite illustrations decorate the pages, which 


are full to overflowing with hints and devices to every lady how to ornament her home cheaply, tastefully, 
and delightfully with faney articles of her own construction. By far the must popular and elegant gift-book 
of the yvyeur 300 pages, 300 illustrations. Price $1.50. Sent, post- puid, by mail. 


WINDOW GARDENING. 


By HENRY T. WILLIAMS, EpiTor or THE LADTES’ FLORAL CABINET. 


Directions fur their Treatment, 
Parlor, Conservat ry, Wardian Case, 


LADIES’ 


or, HOME RECREATIONS IN AR 


Fernery, or 
House Culture, Geraniums, Hanging-Baskets, Insects, Plant Decoration of Apartments. 
are unusually beautiful and many of them perfect } Bel _ of exquisite beauty. 


FANCY WORK; 


An elegant book, with 250 Fine Engravings and 400 pages, containing a Descriptive List of al! Plants suit- 
able for Window Culture, 
ers for the 


and Practical Information about Plants and Flow- 
Window Gurden. Tells all about Bulbs for 
The Lilustrations 
Price, $1.50, by mail, post-paid 


T AND HOUSEH( LD TASTE. 


Volume Three of Williams's Household Series, 


* Ladies’ Fanc 
Pictures,a charming 
Work, Bead Mosaic, a 





y Work ” treats of are: Feather Work, Paper Flow- 
series of Designs for Easter Crosses, Straw Orna- 


1d Fish-Scale Embroidery, Hair Work, Cardbourd 


Ornaments, Fancy Rubber Work, Cottage Foot-Rests, Window Garden Decorations, Cri chet Work, Designs 
in Embroidery, and an immense numberof designs of other Fancy Work to delight all lovers of Hoyseboid 
Art and Recreation. 


350 Illustrations, : 308 pages. Price, sent postpaid by mail, $1.50. 


Ornamental Designs for Fret-work, Scroll- “Sawing, Fancy Carving, and Home Decorations. 


Four Books. 


Match Boxes, Pen Racks, Paper Cutters, Calendar Frames, Thermometer Stands, Watch Pockets, Fruit Baskets, Table Platters, etc. 


Send P. O. Stamp fer Descriptive Catalogue of above and other Household Books. 


——9——— 


Price # cents to $1.00 each. 350 Designs for Picture Frames, Brackets, Bock Racks, Fancy I etters and Figures, Ornaments, Wall Pockets, Fancy Work, Ladies’ Work Baskets, Easels, Crosses, 


All the above Books can be seen and purchased at any Bookstore in the United States, 
HENRY T. WILLIAMS, Publisher, 46 Beekman Street, -. ¥. 


. B.—Please state where you saw this Advertisement. 





CENTENNIAL MEDAL AND DIPLOMA 


AWARDED TO THE 


Meriden Britannia Co. 


550 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 





SILVER PLATED HOLLOW WARE 


ALSO FoR 


SUPERIOR 


SPOONS, FORKS, 


Etc., Etc., 
BEARING THE CO.'S TRADE MARK : 


“1847, Rogers Brothers, Xi!.”’ 


Extracts From Chem Jupees’ Report ; 


“Their LARGE VARIETY of Silver Plated White 
Meta Hollow Ware is of EXCELLENT 
QUALITY AND FINISH, and of 
TASTEFUL DESICNS.”’ 


‘Their Silver Plated Forks, Spoons and Knives 
ae of SUPERIOR QUALITY AND 
EXCELLENT FINISH. - 


EXTRACT FROM AMERICAN INSTITUTE REPORT : 
‘* We consider the Goods made by this Company to 
be by far THE BEST made in this Country, and we 
believe i in the World." al 


a 








HOLIDAY PRESENTS 


Get your fine Books bound. Art Journal bound 
un:form to London publishers’ style. Picturesque 
America, Art Treasury of Germany and lan: 
Woman in Sacrea History, !arge Family Bibles, "ali 
illustrated works, music and magazines in the best 
styles and lowest prices ; done in two or 14 8 
if required. E. WALKER’S SONS, 5 Dey -t. 


$66 ivtree. 7 





‘our own town. Terms and $5 ont- 
. HALLETT & CO., Portiand, Me, 


| 





Address 


GREAT 


BARGAI NS IN 


CARPETS AND CURTAINS. 


WILLIAM 8S. LEIGH, formerly with W. & J. 


SLOANE, 


267 SIXTH AVENUE, CORNER 17th STREET, N.Y. 


Body Brussels, Tapestries, 


3-ply and Ingrain Carpetings. 


Oil-Cloths, Mattings, Rugs and Mats 


Window Shades and Cornices. 





NATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOLTEACHER 


Edited by M. C. HAzarpb. 


Is undoubtedly the best Teachers’ Help 


published. Has 


| the most thorough, helpful and inspiring lessons, the best corps vot contributors, 
and the most popular editorial departments. Needs only to be examined in order 
Clubs of five or more receive six Lesson | 


to be taken. 
Papers with each copy. 


erms, $1.50 per vear. 


Sample copy sent free on application to 


ADAMS, BLACKMER, & LYON PUB. CO., CHICAGO. 





THE CHEAPEST 


if not approved can be returned at my expense. 


AND MOST 


t®” Send for Circular and Price List..2? 


H. JULIAN 


: MANUFACTURER OF ALL KINDS OF 


Human Hair Goods, 


Switches. Braids, Curls, Frizzes, Waves, Wigs, and all the late styles. 
301 CANAL STREET, 2 doors from Broadway, N. Y. 


RELIABLE HOUSE, 


Goods sent to all parts of the country free of all charge, C.0.D., with privilege of examination, and 





A. HALL & SONS, 


Manufacturers of Colored Pressed Brick | 
Buff, Porcelain Buff, Blue, 
Blue Black, &c. 
Warranted not to turn green or change color. Spe- 
made to order from designs. 
ESTABLISHED 1844. 


PERTH AMBOY, N. J. 


$14 SHOT CUN. 


The best Double-Barre! Shot Gun tn the World 
with flask and belt. Warranted genuine Twist. 
Also, Rifles, Revolvers, ae. equally as cheap. We 
— 3 best steel os fron rt —_— barrels for the 

yy cataingue = a 
ist to ‘JAMES 


SON, 
Guan Works, 136 Beene a eRe 








< wees 
bargh, Pa. (Estabiished 


cial shapes for exterior or interior of buildings 


— 


MATHEWS’ 


‘LIQUID STARCH GLOSS. 


Gives a splendid gloss and finish to al! starched 
goods, making them WHITER AND CLEARER than 
wax or anything else,and prevents the iron from 
sticking. Trial bottle free. 

Put up in 4-02. bottles, price l5c. Sold by Grocers 
and Druggists. 

A. L. MATHEWS & CO., 


ST. DENIS HOTEL 
AND TAYLOR'S SALOON, 


Broadway and Eleventh St., New York. 


E.A eet  ineoN ) proprietors. 


8&5 Murray street, N.Y. 





L. SHAW, 


A West 14th St, New York, Only Depot. 


The largest assortment of Human hair goods 
positively retailed at wholesale prices. 

Elegant switches of all long hair at $8, $10, $12 
and $15, any one of which will make a handsome 
| holiday present. Invisible Fronts in large variety 

on real hair lace from #2 upwards. The MAR- 
GUERITA and SEASIDE WAVE a great success. 
Cur!s warranted to be naturally curly 50 cts., #1, 
$1.50. $2, upwards. Cumbings made up in the most 
avproved manner, warranted to give satisfaction. 
Hair taken in exchange. Grey hair a specialty. 


Unrivalled Beautifying Bazar. 


My line in all modern BEAUTIFYING Cos- 
METICS is reaHty manvellous, all cosmetics 
being warrantea as perfectiv Jhbarmiess. CREME 
BLANCHE, the great magic beautifier for the 
complexion, a speciaity. $1 per box. 

Goods sent to all parts of the country, when 
prepsid, free of charge. or C. O. D., with privilege 
of examination. 





RUBBER ELASTIC FORCE CUP. 


For instantly Clearing the 
Discharge Pipes of Wash 
Bowls, Bath Tubs, Station- 
ary Wash Tubs, etc., when 
they become partially or 
entirely =, 

This simple and inexpen- 
sive article does its work 
perfectly. The trouble, an- 
noyance and expense of 
sending for a plumber to 
free your KS. may be 
avoided byt 


D. HODGMAN & CO.; 
Sole Manufacturers, 
27 Maiden Lane. N. Y. 
PRICE FIFTY CENTS. 


Sent, by mail on receipt of 
the price. 
Send pom card for de- 


RETAIL. 











WHOLESALE. 
TOYS 


CLOCKS, BRONZES, MUSIC-BOXES. 
STATUARY, 
FRENCH CHINA, CLASS, 
The German Student Lamp. 
C. F. A. HINRICHS, 

No. 3! Park Place. 


MIXED CARDS, 20 Styles, or 25 Sc roll with 
25 name, 10 cents, ts. postpaid. NASSAU CARD 
CO., Nassau, N 








$1 2 a day at home. Agents wanted. Outfit and 
terms free. TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine, 











